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are Seba 
HE Session terminated on Tuesday with the usual Queen’s 
Speech. Nothing having been accomplished this Session, 
there was very little to say, but Her Majesty ‘has seen 
with deep regret the present condition of Poland,” 
and ‘trusts that the stipulations of 1815 wiil be carried 
into execution,” regrets the civil war between “the 
Northern and Southern States of the North American 
Union,” mentions that the Ionian Islands are to be ceded, 
hopes that the Japanese Government will do justice with- 
out coercion, has no wish that the estrangement between 
Brazil and Great Britain should continue, and alludes to Lan- 
eashire distress as ‘‘ that unfortunate state of things,” to the 
slave trade as “ that most disgraceful crime,” and to India as 
“those extensive regions.’ Altogether, the Message is a 
little more slipshod than usual, and the only noteworthy fact 
about it isan omission. Her Majesty has not been advised to 

say that she is on good terms with all her allies. 





M. Dentu has issued a pamphlet called ‘‘ L’Empereur, la 
Pologne, et l'Europe,” which is said to have been written by 
M. Mocquard, and corrected in proof by the Emperor himself. 
It is couched in the true Imperial style, and reminds readers 
of the similar pamphlet which preceded the war in Italy. If 
it be really official—and M. Dentu is unusually brave if it is 


not—the peace of Europe depends exclusively on the Czar. The | 


author announces distinctly that should Russia reject the terms 
now offered her, an Anglo-Franco-Swedish fleet will appear in 
the Baltic, and an Anglo-Franco-Italian fleet in the Black Sea. 
The Russians are bidden to remember that the lateness of the 
season is no protection, for ‘it was on the 20th of September 
France conquered on the Alma, and at Jena France was vic- 
torious on October 14.” The war is to be one for the rege- 
neration of old Poland, and the most menacing expressions 
are applied to Prussia. King William is to be compelled to 
take a side, and asked, ‘ Will he, forgetful of the lessons of | 
history, compel us to resort to ancther Jena to arrive at another 
Friedland?” He is reminded “ Posterity will ask one day 

why, during the last six years of his reign, Napoleon showed 

himself without mercy towards Prussia. It is because Prussia 

is the Power that injured him most, by compelling him to 

fight her and destroy her when he wished to extend, fortify, 

and increase her.”” France, adds the writer, ‘‘ once her sword | 
is drawn, will hold herself bound to liberate Lithuania as she 
liberated Lombardy.” The official character of the pamphlet 
remains, of course, to be proved. 





Its appearance is the more noteworthy, because during the 
week the tendency has been to conciliation. It is stated 


| New York has been the scene of serious and most disgrace- 
‘ful rioting. On 13th July a mob attacked the drafting 
| office, tore down the lottery-wheel, and fired the building, 
| which, with the entire block, was consumed. The Provost- 
Marshal’s guard attacked the crowd, but were defeated, and 
the triumphant mob proceeded to attack every building owned 
by any one supposed to be friendly to the war, to beat every 
negro found to death, and to commence a running massacre 
of the police. ‘This state of affairs lasted five days, during 
which a hundred and fifty coloured men and some dozens of 
whites were murdered; the Coloured Orphan Asy!um was burnt 
down, most negro lodgings were gutted, and some millions 
of dollars in property were destroyed. The authorities were 
powerless, the citizens did not arm, and the Governor, who 
arrived on the 14th, told the citizens that the legality of the 
Conscription Act must be tricd in Court, and circulated a 
half official statement that the draft had been withdrawn. 
The Federal Government, however, repudiated that weakness, 
despatched a new General to the division, ordered four or five 
regiments to the city, and announced their intention to stand 
by the draft. On the 15th the mob seemed to pause, except 
| from hunting negroes, but on the 16th and 17th the nots 
| recommenced, this time only for blood and plunder, and the 
soldiers who had begun to arrive were obliged to clear plun- 
dered blocks with the bayonet. On the 18th peace was re- 
stored, but one more outbreak was fully expected, and the 
troops, 5,000 of whom were in New York, were resolved to 
show no mercy. The rioters were most of them Irish. 





} 


The evening Ministerial organ, the Globe, is filled with 
horror at the Federal Government for its promptitude in sup- 
pressing with military force the disgraceful riots and more 





lat Warsaw.” 


| disgraceful attacks on coloured people which the allies of the 


South have first promoted and then protected in New York. 
Our Ministerial contemporary is even filled with moral indig- 
nation at the spectacle of any kind of opulence except pro- 
perty in slaves, and gives expression to sentiments which to 
us, we confess, sound decidedly ‘‘ Red.” ‘The working 
man,’’ says our contemporary, “ from whom the tax of blood is 
levied, sees the speculator and contractor fattening on the 
public calamity, for which he is called to bleed. He sees the 
Upper Ten Thousand unwholesomely recruited by mushroom 
opulence; he sees the wives and daughters of the new-maide 
rich dazzling with diamonds, and displaying in brilliant equi- 
pages the gains of that war which demands of him the with- 
drawal of the support of his wife and children. Seeing all 
this, truly it must need the presence of the New York Militia 
to make order reign at New York as erewhile order reigned 
Are these, indecd, authentic transcripts of 
Lord Pualmerston’s views? Does he hold that the military 
suppression of the most cruel and ferocious mob visible on the 
earth since 1793 is an act of the same kind as the wicked 
“proscription” of Poles in Warsaw? Surely such a senti- 
ment could never have entered our usually mild contem- 


porary’s mind without official inspiration. 
} 


The surrender of Vicksburg on the 4th July was speedily 
followed,—and apparently before the news of that event had 
reached the lower Mississippi,—by the surrender of Port 
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Hudson, on the 8th July, to General Banks,—the garrison 
numbering only «about 7,000 men. The Mississippi 
is, therefore, now entirely in the hands of the North, 
and the Zimes correspondent at Richmond, who said a few 
weeks ago that “the day would never come” when the sur- 
render of Vicksburg would rejoice the hearts of the North, 
will have the mortification of reading its surrender probably 
in the same week in which he receives his rather hasty pro- 
phecy in print. Itis, however, far from likely that the trade 
of the Mississippi can be at all freely resumed, since the Con- 


federates, without a fort, can at many points inflict severe | 


loss even with rifles on merchantmen sailing down the Mis- 
sissippi, and a few cannon brought down to the bank at dif- 
ferent points would be quite enough to scare ordinary 


skippers. The great advantage of these surrenders to the Fede- | 


rals will be the liberation of Grant’s large and Banks’s small 
army for the campaign in Louisiana and Mississippi. 


The Southern papers were even more boastful and romanc- 
ing after the battle of Gettysburg than the Northern papers 
have ever yet proved themselves, and that is saying a good deal. 
Their accounts of the battle were altogether intuitive, the 
editor of the Richmond Examiner, for instance, staking his 
‘* existence ” that if Lee had fought at all he had inflicted a 
crushing defeat. Richmond boasted for many days that the 
Confederates had taken 40,000 prisoners, as they had pre- 
viously explained that Beauregard (who is safe at Charlestou) 
had joined Lee with 40,000 men. Forty thousand is the 
sacred number in America, as forty was in Palestine, the new 
world always multiplying by a thousand. The most beauti- 
ful specimen of the Southern gloria in excelsis for non-existent 
blessings is, however, to be found in the pages of the Chatta- 
nooga Rebel of June 26, which wrote, that “ for Vicksburg, 
Virginia, and Middle Tennessee, the harbinger rays of peace 
seem to burst in harmonious lustre from the long night of 
war,” adding, in short rhythmical sentences, 

“To drive Grant out of Mississippi, 

To invest the Yankee capital, 

And to defeat Rosecranz, 

Are our present objects.” 
‘*Never were prospects brighter for the consummation of 
these legitimate and possible contingencies!’ ‘* Possible” 
was the true climax. Rosecranz was even then defeating 
Bragg, not Bragg Rosecranz, and the latest telegram says, 


his interview with Prince Gortschakoff on receipt of the 
Russian replies. The substance of the conversation was this :— 
The British Ambassador asked whether the result of any con- 
ference on the Six Points would be embodied in a convention, 
but the Russian, if he ‘‘did not perhaps absolutely commit 
himself against such a conclusion, refused to admit it, and 
repeatedly asserted that he would accede to nothing which 
would give the Western Powers any right whatever of inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of the Russian Empire, in 
which he seemed to include the kingdom of Poland, though I 
did not cease to contend that we had a limited right of inter- 
ference there under the treaty of Vienna.”’ In other words, 
the Prince refuses to recognize the Treaty of Vienna, and this 
after he had been informed of the dissatisfaction his answer 
would cause. This note has created a lively sensation in 
Paris, where it is held to indicate war. 


The news from Mexico (25th June) is very favourable to 


the French. Juarez’s army is said to have almost disappeared, 


though we do not trust the news, that Bragg had retreated | 


hastily from Chattanooga, and, if so, left the Chattanooga 
Rebel to change its name to the Chattanooga Freeman. We 
trust its pean on that occasion may be equally impressive. 


On the 14th July, Lord Palmerston promised in his place in 
the House to stay proceedings in the case of the Banda and 
Kirwee prize-money until the matter could be discussed in 
Parliament. It was this promise which satisfied Sir Stafford 
Northcote and his friends, and induced them to withdraw a 
motion they might have carried. In spite of the promise, 
however, the Treasury two days afterwards issued, we are 
informed, its decision, which is even in some quarters accepted 
as final. 
more than a reiteration of the decision given in Mareh, when 
the actual captors were wholly in the dark as to the grounds 
of their opponent’s claim. ‘That judgment has already been 


We have reason, however, to believe that it is little 
| 


and he himself is about to make a push for the coast, thence 
to embark for New York. General Forey has issued a pro- 
clamation reca!ling the Bishops, but assuring the purchasers 
of Church property of their titles, and recommending the 
establishment of religious freedom. All foreed loans aad 
requisitions are to cease, the courts of justice are to be purified, 
and taxation remodelled on the basis of property. The city of 
Mexico is already safe, free from assassinations, and demands 
for small bodies of French troops arrive from all parts 
of the country. There is some exaggeration, perhaps, in these 
statements, but it seems clear that active opposition has 
ceased. 


General Forey has issued the programme of the provisional 
arrangements for Mexico. Thirty-five persons have been 
appointed as a superior Junta, with orders to call an assembly 
of 214 Notables. These latter will vote the future form of 
Government by a three-fifths majority, and it is quite under- 
stood that they will decide for monarchy. The only remain- 
ing question will be the name of the monarch, on which no 
hint has as yet transpired; but it is more than probable that 
it may be Louis Napoleon. Meanwhile, the Executive 
Government has been entrusted to a committee composed of 
General Almonte, the Archbishop of Mexico, and M. de 
Salas, who, of course, simply carry out General Forey’s orders. 
He is for the present Viceroy of Mexico. 


Mr. Laird has produced the correspondence on which he 
founds his statement, so explicitly contradicted by Mr. Gideon 
? t a my 


| Welles, the Sc eretary to the American Navy, that the ederal 


Gorernment had applied to him, before the Confederates did 
so, to build them iron-plated ships. The correspondence pro- 
duced unfortunately omits the name of the agent, which is 
the only point of importance. It certainly does not show that 
the Federal Government had commissioned the gentleman in 
question to make the offer, as the particulars of the tender 
expected from Mr. Laird, and forwarded to him, as this 
anonymous gentleman alleges, at the express wish of the 
American Government, are of a perfectly vague kind, such as 
must have been circulated in Washington ia hundreds at that 


| period, and with nothing about them to show that they were 


suspended in consequence of a protest against the irregular | 


proceedings of the Government, irregularities, it is said, ad- 
mitted by the Crown lawyers, and a mere repetition, whether 
dated after or before Lord Palmerston’s speech, cannot destroy 
the right of Parliament to an opinion on the mode in which 
the Queen should be advised on the matter. At all events, 
the Premier’s promise was unmistakable, and must be kept. 


Mr. Monckton Milnes, member for Pontefract, has accepted 
a Peerage, which has been repeatedly offered him, under the 
title of Baron Houghton. Mr. Milnes was better known as a 
man of copsiderable social weight than as a statesman, but he 
has beerfor years an active supporter of Liberal Ministries 
and a promoter of every project for the diffusion of art and 
the increase of physical comiort among the pcople. 


The Roupell trial ended late on Friday night in the with- 
drawal of a juror. The jury were quite agreed that the deed 
had been fraudulently obtained, but could not make up their 
minds whether the signature had been forged, or obtained 
from old Roupell without his being aware of its import. 
The case, in ancther shape, will again be tricd at Croydon. 


The Foreign Office published, on Saturday, a note, in which 
Lord Napier, British Ambassador to St. Petersburg, describes | only absurd but injurious. 


meant for Mr. Laird. We have no reason to prefer Mr. 
Gideon Welles’s word to the word of Mr.Laird’s correspondent, 
except that the former gives his name, while the latter has 


not yet authorized Mr. Laird to publish it. 


Spain, in spite of her preference for slavcholding anil re- 
pudiation, has officially announced that she will not yet 
acknowledge the South, particularly as Lee did not win the 
battle of Gettysburg. “ She will watch the course of evcuts,” 
—and join the strongest side. 


The Privy Council last week delivered judgment in a very 
curious case. Rajah Kristonath Rai, of Caleutta, in 1844, 
was said to haye committed a murder. Accused and arreste’, 
he hanged himself. A jury brought in a verdict of felo de ee, 
and the Government seized his personalty within Calcutts 
lis widow brought an action in the Supreme Court, and won 
it; but Government appealed. The Judicial Committee have 
1ow decided that Government has no right to the money, in- 
asmuch as ‘ crowner’s quest law,” like the law of bigumy, 
cannot apply toa place where, Christianity not being accepted, 
it would be obviously unjust. The law of suicide even in 
England is, in fact, a relic of the old system under which 
every subject was held to be a soldicr of the King, and liable 
for self-mutilation or atterapted suicide. At present it is not 
Suicide is a sin, but it is neta 
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crime; if the attempt succeeds it cannet be punished, and if 
it fails, the fear of a prosecution is only an extra reason for 
trying again. The only effect of the law is to induce juries 
to perjure themselves by verdicts of insanity upon people who 
knew perfectly well what they were doing, and why they 
did it. 

M. Lesseps has published his speech on the affairs of the 
Suez Canal in the shape of a monster advertisement. His 
points are that the Pasha is independent in such matters, that 
the Sultan has nothing to do with the matter, that his 18,000 
foreed labourers are exceedingly well paid, that Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, the English engineer, sees no obstacle to the works, 
that the canal will be opened in four years, and that all the 
opposition is an English intrigue, which Imperial protection 
will neutralize. Only two of those points are of the slightest 
importance to England. If Frenchmen believe in the canal, 
and choose to expend their savings on it in order to bring a 
million of Sikhs within twenty days’ steam of the Mediter- 
ranean, that is their business. But if Egypt can grant away 
part of her territory as the canal banks have been granted, 
she can grant the whole, and Egypt ceases to be a portion of 
the Turkish Empire; and if works of this kind are to be per- 
formed by slave labour, what is the value of French agree- 
ments prohibiting the slave trade? M. de Lesseps, we dare 
say, pays his workmen for the month they work, but who pays 
them for the month lost in coming, the month lost in going 
back, and the ruin which falls on a peasant torn away from 
his home ? 


The Select Committee appointed to report nominally on 
improved ordnance, but really on Sir William Armstrong's 
guns, has reported, on the whole, in his favour. His field gun 
is declured ‘ the best yet known,” only 13 out of 570 twelve- 
pounders having been returned for repair, and only three out 
of those proving unserviceable. As to the Navy, the Com- 
mittce do not condemn their adoption, but they say that the 
old 68-pounder is the best gun yet invented for smashing in 
iron-plates—a Gecision fatal to the extended employment of 
any other heavy ordnanee. On the whole, it would scem that 
Government, in its contract with Sir W. Armstrong, obtained 
a capital field gun, but paid rather dear for a naval gun about 
as good as the old one. That is a very fair result fora 
Government to obtain. 


We regret to perceive that the progress of the South 
African mission has been greatly impeded by drought. Dr. 


Livingstone is known to have reached nearly as far as Lake 
Nyassa, but the Rev. Mr. Stewart, who tried to ascend the 
Zambezi on foot, was stopped by the impossibility of procur- 
1 the Rev. Mr. Rowley reports that on the Shire 
me-third of the population have died of starvation. The 
weak lie dying in the houses, the strong roam about to rob, 
ing, die by the way-side 
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the sulferers to rob the owners of the small crops 
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thieves in alive. The valley is becoming one vast ¢ 
house. Catastrophes of this kind were once frequent in 
Europe, but they ceased some hundreds of years since. They 
still occur occasionally in isolated districts of India, and al 

ouce in five years in Madras. There, however, the 


nut allowed to perish. 





Mr. Newdegate was charged, on the last day of the Session, 
Mr. Monsell, with having “hounded t» death” the late 





Turnbull, a zealous Roman C: , and calendarer of 
he Fereign Office papers in the State Paper Office—a positi 
which, our readers will remember, he was induced to resign 
from a fecling of delicacy for the Master of the Rells, who 
was Incessantly persecuted by the Protestant Alliance with 
counts of Mr. Turnbull’s untrustworthiness for that office. 
legate admits that he did all that in him 
siguature and by deputation, to oust Mr. 
bull from his post, and that his death, about eighteen 
later, may probably have been hastened by 
pecunlary anxieties. But he denies having hastened his 
ise the life was accepted last January by an 
-oflice. He finds an edditional justification for his 
in the fact that Mr. Turnbull belonged to a scciety for 
publishing and selling Catholic books all over Europe, Asia, 
und America, every member of which was requested to exert 
himself personally in aiding its operations. Mr. Newdegate 
thinks such an office entirely inconsistent with giving a fair 
aud impaitial account of the Foreign Office papers in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and we can only judge from his state- 
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ment that he, who is quite a3 zealous a man as Mr. Turnbull, 


would avow his own incompetence to acquit himself of 
the like task without lending a Protestant colour to his 
abridgments. The matter is of more importance to the 


electors of North Warwickshire than to any one else. They 
must feel painfully the confessed incompetence of their 


representative to reproduce facts without the refraction of 
intense prejudice. 


The Archdeacons of London and Middlesex have presented 
to the Bishop of London an address requesting him “ to give 
his powerful aid for the preservation of those barriers of 
subscription by which our forefathers endeavoured to exclude 
from the schools of the Universities and from the ministry of 
the Church all persons of whose cordial adherence to the 
doctrine of the Church there was any reason to doubt.” The 
Bishop, in his reply, intimates that a majority of his clergy 


|have not, “ from whatever cause,” signed this address, and 


explains his position on the point. He only wishes to abolish, 
by Act of Parliament, such subscriptions as were imposed by 
Act of Parliament, and to leave those imposed by the Church 
to the consideration of the Church. He indicates clearly 
enough that he does not think subscription any considerable 
safeguard for maintaining the ‘‘ standard of doctrine” unin- 
jured. The Bishop's reply will be generally understood to be, 
in fact, individually hostile to the subscriptional method of 
enforcing uniformity. The memorialists seem quite to ignore 
the fact that the solemn answers made by candidates for ordi- 
nation in the ordination of priests and deacons do, in fact, 
answer ali the legitimate purposes of subscription in a much 
less objectionable form. 


On Friday night Mr. Dodson called attention to the Oxford 
petition for getting rid of the subscription required from can- 
didates for the M.A. degree, and Mr. Henley stated in reply, 
to the great surprise of the House, that ‘the Wandering 
Jew ”’ was abroad at Oxford, getting signatures to this peti- 
tion. The eyes of the astonished members wandered furtively 
and curiously to the face of the leader of the Opposition, who, 
however, betrayed no signs of guilt. Mr. Goschen replied to 
him in a speech setting forth ably that the Church can do 
much more by the inherent force of truth, if you do not 
cripple her with dogmatic niceties. Lord Robert Cecil 
thought the object was to set up a ‘Coalition Church on 
the principle of inclusion,” instead of the Church of Eng- 
lund on the principle of exclusion. The distinction does 
not appear a very brilliant one. As we understand it, the 
Articles were in 1572 intended to be principles of inclusion 
for a ‘*Coalition Church,” and the idea of extending the 
principle of exclusion had not yet been discovered. 
Bishop of Exeter, who not long ago excommunic 
Archbishop of Canterbury with the majority of the Church, 
and would have been quite content to exclude everybody bu 
himself, is, we Lord Robert Cecil’s 
ideal. 
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The charge of murder against W. H. Clarke, the young man 
suspected of destroying Elizabeth Hunter, a childof eight years 
of age, in Islington, in March, 1862, has been dropped for 
want of evidence, and he is to be charge] instead with 
indecent assaults on two or three little girls, committed 
previously to this murder. The evidence even for this minor 
fence is not very good in any one case; it is the number of 
the cases which seems to tell against him. Mr. Barker 
committed him for trial. 
r details received from official sources in New 

y the last mail were exceedingly gloomy. Infer- 
mation of the rising of the Southern tribes, and of ail but the 
rising of the Waikatos, had been received at Wellington. 
From Whanganui a chief had written, ‘‘ Arise! Ict us start 
for the battle-ground ; leave your c!othes behind; bring only 
belts and tomahawks.” A friendly native had written his 
belief that the war just breaking out would. be “the most 
wide-spread war” that New Zealand has seen; and there is 
every reason to fear a deadly struggle with the combined 
forces of all the Maoni tribes. Neither the number of the 
troops nor the firmness of the Governor are at all adequate 
for such a conflict. 








The New Threes and Reduced are 934 2; Exchequer Bills, 1s. 
dis to 2s. prem. ; Indian live per Cents., 1083 }; ditto, Five per 
Cent. Enface, 197; ditto, Five and a Half per Cent., 116; and 
ditto, Debentures, 1003 3. Turkish Six per Cents., 1862, are 
67 4; ditto, Consolidés, 48} 49 ; Mexican, 363 37 ; Greek, 325 333; 
ditto, Coupons, 154 16 ; Sy anish Passive, 324 3 ; ditto, Certificates, 
12} 2; Egyptian, 103}; Russian, 1862, 92}; the Conf. Loan, 15 
to 14 dis. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW YORK RIOTS. 


appeared ; but his efforts seem to have been restrained by the 
necessity of garrisoning one or two points. The respectable 
citizens, with the true social cowardice of Americans, who will 
| fight anything but a majority, seem to have doubted whether 


EAD coloured men for aristocrats, the State for the | the riot was not a revolution, and did not at first obey the 


Commune, ‘‘ Copperheads”’ for ‘‘ Jacobins,” and one 
might mistake New York for Paris, July 1863, for Sep- 
tember 1793. There is the same pretext of political pur- | 
pose, the same surge of armed rascality to the top, the same 
inhuman ferocity, the same change of a political movement | 
into a massacre of class by class, the same electric atmosphere 
of suspicion, the same assertions, denials, proofs, and rumours | 
of endless and unintelligible plots. The Pitt and Coburg of | 


Mayor’s summons to arms. For five days the mob had it 
all their own way, the blue sky of the island, ciear as that of 
Italy, was heavy with the smoke of burning fires, houses and 
| shops were plundered with impunity, every negro seen was 
slain, the quarters of the coloured race were entered and their 
| inmates murdered, one negro’s body hung to a lamp-post was 
burnt to ashes, ‘and at last, as if to place the origin 
of the outrages beyond all doubt, a crowd of Irish 


| 
| 
| 


Parisian cafés are the Jeff. Davis and Vallandigham of | attacked the Coloured Orphan Asylum. This building is 
New York drinking saloons, and the stories of undermined strictly a charitable institution, and its managers had not even 


houses, of English mixed with Septembrisers, of British sove- 
reigns paid to murderers, are matched or surpassed by the 
tales of concealed weapons, and Confederate notes, and the 


nine Southern agents who came north in the steamer which | 


earried Mr. Stephens to the Potomac. The only dif- 


ference is, that while the Parisians sprung at the | 


throats of a superior class, and sought blood rather than | 
money, the New Yorkers murdered unresisting Helots, | 
and sought plunder as much as blood. Amidst wild 
stories and half-proved suspicions, it is still possible to the 
careful reader to discern some meaning and sequence in these | 
events. The riot was first of all organized for a political | g 
end. The friends of the South, aware ‘that events were turn- 


ing against their cause, confident of the silent sympathy of | too dangerous to last long. 


| York was as a city pillaged. 


given any local offence to the insane pride of race. Even in 
the mob a few men were sane enough to endeavour to save it ; 
| but all that could be obtained was an hour’s grace for the 
children to retire. They filed off through the mad crowd, but, 
we are happy to record, for the honour of human nature, with 
no further suffering than their terror from angry menaces, and 
then the building was gutted and fired. At night ‘New 

Small groups dispersed through 
the streets robbing and murdering all abroad, hunting down 


stray policemen and torturing captured negroes; every 


ruffian with a private enemy denounced him to a mob; every 
garotter robbed his victim under protection of the a“ Union 


| cause.’ The scum had got to the top; but the carnival was 


Governor Seymour at last arrived 


the Governor, aware that the Mayor had neither military nor | from his watering-place, and made some weak speeches 
police authority, and well acquainted with the character of | promising inquiry into the legality of the draft, and 


the classes who vote at their bidding, resolved to give the | 
Government an alarm. If they could throw New York for 
the hour into confusion, and frighten Mr. Lincoln into with- 
drawing the draft, the cause of the South was won. For 
executive force they had the naturalized Irish, always exces- 
sively numerous in New York, and for occasion the conserip- 
tion, which in America, as in every other country on earth, is | 
arranged so as not to disturb society by removing the class which 
cannot be replaced, or seizing the men whom a ten-mile march 
makes helpless invalids. The exemption intensely annoyed a | 
population wild for apparent equality, and the instant the | 
drafting commenced a riot also began. The crowd, number- | 
ing at first, perhaps, two thousand, and with few arms,—the | 
tales of concealed stores are romances, or the mob would not 
have wasted strength on the “ armouries,”—attacked and tore 


down the recruiting office, the register of conscripts, and the | 


wheel used for the lots, and then proceeded to threaten the 
men who had been the principal supporters of the draft. So 
far, we take it, the riot was honest, #e., was an illegal 
resistance to an unpopular law, and meant no more than any 
sea-port riot against a pressgang; but from this moment its | 
character changed. The first attack passed unpunished, for 
New York, as usual, was without troops, the Police Commis- 
sioners disliked the conscription, the Mayor could not call out 
the marines, and the ‘Grey Regiment,” the 7th Militia, in 
which every man is a man of property, and which the mob, 
taught by a_ terrible experience, dreads more keenly 
than soldiers, had voluntecred for the war. 


The friends | 


of the South, the Irish who hate the negroes as, 


rivals in servitude, and the fierce rowdyism of a capital 
which, more than any city on earth, is a true cloacina 
gentium,—Bermondsey plus Wapping, plus Leicester square,— 
saw their opportunity. The attack on Government buildings 
was changed to an attack on every building owned by a man 
supposed, or known to be hostile to the war, and on the un- 
fortunate coloured race who were asserted to be its cause. 
Every building attacked was first plundered and then fired, 
and the firemen driven back. Every negro seen was merci- 
lessly hunted, then beaten, and then hung to the lamp post. 
The police, who from the strict discipline necessary in New 
York and the tyrannies of Superintendent Kennedy in pur- 
suit of Southern sympathizers, were bitterly hated, were 


attacked and mercilessly ill- used, till they at last, for the | 


remainder of the struggle, employed their revolvers freely. 

As might have been expected, the authorities displayed all the 
fear of responsibility which usually distinguishes under such 
circumstanccs British officials. For two days 8 no one appears to 
have moved cffectually except the colonel in command of the 
Provost-Marshal’s guard—who fought and lost a regular battle 
in the streets, and was then caught separated from his men, 
and slowly tortured to death—and Lieutenant Wade, in com- 
mand of a few marines. ‘This officer, though, like all men 


unused to mobs, he repeated the absurd blunder of first firing 
over the heads of the crowd, scattered the mob wherever he 


issued a strong proclamation threatening to enforce order 
by every means in his power. The respectable classes 
turned out at last armed with clubs and revolvers, the 
police, exasperated by their losses, fought without mercy, 
and soldiers began to arrive. The F ederal Government, we 
are bound to say, acted with nerve and decision. The Presi- 
dent peremptorily refused to withdraw the draft, superseded 
General Wool, a good but worn-out officer, by General 
Dix, accustomed to hold down Baltimore; sent Kil- 
patrick, his ablest cavalry officer, with a body of horse; and 
forwarded New York regiments to guard their own capital 
and property. These men are all on the side of the war, 
they know New York, they are most of them the sons of 
small proprietors, and they have an utter detestation of the 
low Irish, whom the adroit friends of the South employed 
They will show no mercy to murderers, and although, unlike 
the New York newspapers, we doubt the mob giving up their 
enjoyment without one determined street battle—on the last 
day one crowd stood a discharge of grape without breaking— 
we believe that order must be restored. 

The first reflection excited by all these narratives is the 


incomprehensible weakness of all American official arrange- 


ments. The constitution of New York broke down in the 
hour of trial like the constitution of the United States, and 
from an identical cause. Power had been frittered away by 
Democratic jealousy till no ultimate authority remained. The 
Mayor had no authority over anybody, and even the power of 
the State was exceedingly limited. ‘The “ Boards” who form 
the council of the city contented themselves with voting 
an enormous sum | (500, 000/.) to pay for exemptions for the 
poor, and the police were under some inaccessible, or, at least, 
irresponsible board. There was nobody to give orders “ in 


| the Queen’s name,”’ ¢.¢., in the name of the general interests 


of society, and till the citizens turned out in incipient com- 
mittees of vigilance there was no general force on the side of 
order whatever, except that of the Superintendent of Police. 
| Nobody whose business it was to fight, turned tail, or 
“ fraternized”” with the mob, or in any way grievously 
neglected his duty. The police fought with a gallantry even 
'the Democrats admit, the marines fired at the mob with 
merciless discipline, the Provost’s guard lost one battle fairly, 
and individual officials displayed the most determined 
courage—Marshal Murray, for exawple, and his wife, scatter- 
ing one body of assailants with their revolvers. But there 
was no organization covering the whole city, none of that 
coherence which in Europe results from the sense that the 
authorities are appointed from above, and may be relied 
on so far as ‘‘the Queen’s peace’’ is concerned, so long as 
they are alive. Even the force at hand was wasted. 
| Americans have not a notion of the effect of cavalry ina street 
row, nor of the use of concentrating their forces. Had the 
Mayor only assumed a quasi-dictatorship, thrown police, 
marines, and guard into one body, cailed on the sailors of the 
port, with ten dollars for every twelve hours’ work, and dis- 
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persed every crowd with the bayonet, order would have been 
restored in a night. As it was, whole districts were for five 
days given up to felons, and the city for forty-eight hours 
sas in danger of being destroyed by fire. Had any mad boy 
of fourteen quitted the attraction of burning negroes to pour 
a little turpentine over a rope, the loss to the world might 
have been counted in millions. The moment disorder was 
over, the citizens, with characteristic activity, set about 
organizing a future defence, and a Home Guard of twenty 
thousand householders, armed with rifles and revolvers, will 
for the future garrison New York; but that guard should have 
been improvised. Mayor Opdyke could have armed it from 
his own stores alone. 

The second reflection is the tremendous blow sustained 
by the Democrat party. We are not disposed to affirm, 
with our correspondent, that the whole riot was due to 
Irishmen, or that it was in its commencement a_ riot 
without an excuse. Men seized by a pressgang have 
resisted in our own streets, before now, without anybody’s 
morals being excessively shocked. But from that first 
attack the mass of the rioters were undoubtedly composed 
either of the classes who live by crime or the classes whose 
theory of ethics is to hate the negro and love the South. 
« Killing a nigger” was no step towards arresting the draft, nor 


was it the coloured children who inserted the clauses exempt- | 
As massacre does not pay by itself, the massacre 


ing the rich. 
was certainly carried out by men who detested the negro; 
and those who detest the negro are the Democrat’s rank and 
file. Moreover, the Democrat Governor did not act, and the 
Republican President did, and it was the latter, and not the 
former, whose measures finally saved the city. The result 
will be to teach the wealthy, the backbone of the party of 
peace, that their only chance of safety lies in Republican 


domination, to give the Federal authority a prestige 
over that of the State, and to increase enormously 
the influence of the army, which craves for victory 


instead of for peace. ‘Then the abortive resistance 
settles the question of the draft. If the President will 
not yield to the dread of secing New York in flames, he 
certainly will not shrink before any feebler opposition. If 
New York, with its million of people, its heavy majority of 
Democrats, its peace Democrat Governor, its merchants 
thirsting for Southern trade, its streets without troops, and 
its mob in possession of arms, could not resist successfully, 
what is the chance of the little capital of New Jersey? The 
draft will be carried out, and, whatever our opinion of the 
merits of that device, its success is fatal to the hopes of the 
South, for it is this time a nation which is called in detach- 
ments into the field. Above all, the Federal Government is 
relieved of a secret fear. It was the dread of revolt in New 
York which arrested many an energetic plan; and now the 
revolt has come, and New York is still an orderly city of the 
Union. The moral force of the central Power is indefinitely 
increased, and it is the central Power which, if any, must 
dictate terms of peace to the South. With the Con- 
federacy cloven in two by the fall of Port Hudson, 


Lee in retreat on Richmond, Mr. Davis calling for a levée en | 
masse, and a conscription supplying endless armies, that ex- | 


tension of the area of slavery for which the South have 
striven will be an undertaking beyond their leader’s able 
brains or their own determined valour. They may still pre- 
serve their independence—a result we by no means intend to 
deprecate—but slavery is tied with withes which must sooner 
or later be fatal. The Cause for the hundredth time has been 
stronger than the men. 





THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE SESSION. 

ERE the Session of 1863 less certain to be forgotten, it 
might be remembered in Parliamentary annals as the 

chatty Session. Legislators with nothing to do gossipped 
genially or acriminously, according to their digestions, about 
the things they were leaving undone. How America ought 
to be let alone, and Italy to be encouraged; what a shame 
was the oppression of Poland, and how England ought to 
protest ; how garotters had better be whipped, and Sir Joshua 
Jebb thrown over ; how the Volunteers must be assisted, and 
Colonels restrained from baking obnoxious Serjeant-majors ; 
how the Septinsular Republic was a capital riddance, and 
China might as well be annexed as not; how the Irish 
Church was really too bad, and the English Church ought to 
be widened ; how badly Japan had behaved, and how sharply 
Brazil had been snubbed ; how good it was of Lord Westbury 
to edit the laws of Great Britain, and how difficult it was to 
reform penal discipline; how pretty the Princess looked at 
her entry, and what a mess the City made of its share in pro- 


tecting London ; how painful it was to hear of so much dis- 
tress in Lancashire, and how impossible it was to distinguish 
whether Irish members were groaning from their hearts, or 
only ‘‘ keening” for hire ; on all these subjects, and many more, 
members gossipped away their fill. Only once did they sit 
silent, as Mr. Gladstone explained that the régime of extrava- 
gance had at last come to an end, and only once did they rise 
to angry debate, when they squashed the Kensington job. 
The spectacle was not a dignified one, perhaps, with the 
world entered upon a new cycle of war, and men’s minds all 
seething with ideas they scarcely as yet understand, aspirations 
they cannot define, and fears which even their victims cannot 
clearly distinguish from dreams—but the mood of the members 
has been also the mood of the nation, and as the repre- 
sentative function of Parliament is still its most important 
one, there is little to be regretted. The country is no more 
the worse fora session of chat than an overworked man for 
his half-hour of gossip, and the tone of that chat, though 
often shallow, has not been, on the whole, unhealthy. Parlia- 
ment has not demanded any great reform, but then it has not 
urged on any irretrievable blunder, and as one third of its 
action is making holes which it takes another fourth of its 
time to repair, why the country is not without a sense that 
idleness has compensations. 

There has, however, been one feature of the Session which 
is by no means a matter for even this modified congratulation. 
The small Committee of leaders who give to our Parliamentary 
action all its consistency and most of its force, who, whether 
on the Treasury Bench or leading the army of critics, do in- 
valuable services to the country, have, on the whole, lost 
ground. There is but one man of the Right Honourables on 
either side, the present or “ passed” Cabinet Ministers, who 
can be said to have gained in strength, or in influence, or 
even in promise, during 1863. The Ministry has lost heavily, 
as well by the death of Sir Cornewall Lewis—who was 
judgment to that collective mind, as Lord Palmerston is force, 
ind Mr. Gladstone conscience and imagination—as by the 
shortcomings of those who survive. The Premier has made 
no blunder, but he is visibly older, and though time has not 
impaired his audacity or visibly diminished his tact, it is 
slowly but perceptibly sapping that almost physical energy 
of thought which, and not insight or foresight, is his intellec- 
tual claim to reign. He is coachman, and will be; but the ob- 
server does not feel quite so certain that he will always 
turn the corners so sharply without ever touching the kerb. 
It is becoming possible to conceive of Lord Palmerston making 
a blunder, not from want of sympathy, as in 1858, but 
from want of nervous force, which has hitherto been incon- 
ceivable. Earl Russell, too, has not gained in public estima- 
tion either by the Brazilian or Polish despatches. He may 
be, and probably is, in both cases in the right, but 
there are traces in the former dispute of an irritation 
which deprives diplomacy of its one merit—freedom from per- 
sonal or national passion, and in the latter of something not 
widely distinguished from political feebleness. The Six 
Points intensely irritate Russia without exciting either among 
Poles or Englishmen any corresponding enthusiasm. On the 
American question the old Whig chief—for Lord Palmerston 
is no more a Whig than he is a Radical—has almost alone 
among the aristocracy stood firmly to his great principles, but 
| the rigid justice, the honest preference for freedom displayed 
by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, have been devoid 
of a trace of that warmth which might have bound a 
great people to us for ever. He has been judge, not politician, 
and plaintiff and defendant alike quit his tribunal with 
cheeks red with an irritation which does not quite subdue 
respect. Throughout that discussion and all others this 
Session “languid Johnny,” as Bulwer sang or chanted—for the 
verse is very like the kind most popular in the streets—has 
not once “ glowed to glorious John.” Nor has Mr. Gladstone 
advanced. His budget, it is true, was successful, and his 
speech in defence of his tax on charities raised for ever 
the appreciation of educated men of his magnificent 
intellectual power. There has not been such a speech 
since Macaulay in half an hour smashed Lord Hotham’s 
successful bill for forbidding the Master of the Rolls to sit in 
the House of Commons. It actually changed votes on the 
spot, men pledged to their constituencies murmuring that it 
was impossible to resist. But, nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone 
has not advanced. The death of Sir Cornewall Lewis has left 
him heir apparent to the Liberal leadership, and as accidental 
| leader he has on one or two occasions failed. He managed 
the vote for the Kensington purchase like a clever attorney — 
Mr. Ayrton would have done it as well—and showed a 





| temper which, if he wants Liberal votes as well as the 
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admiration of Liberals, he must restrain. A sort of hard 
rather than fiery temper, a disposition to snub severely, is 
very general among our governing men, and by no means 
without excuse. It is almost the only social defence against 
the pitiless pressure, intrusion, and impertinence to which 
they are of necessity subjected. Peel showed it always, and 
so did Lord Grey, and Lord Granville is probably the only 
politician of standing in whom it is totally absent. But this 
attitude is not the less consistent with so much of self- 
restraint as leaves all faculties unimpaired, gives mere 
baiters no hope of success, and spreads through a party that 
glow of confidence which soldiers feel when they watch the 
grave serenity of their leader. Tact and temper do not count 
in a competitive examination, but they are indispensable in 


governing men, and there was no tact in telling the House | 


that as it had been led on so far it must pass the next vote ; 
no temper in the disdain with which the Chancellor satirized 
men who had voted the purchase of ground, but refused to 
pay for the sheds which lumbered it. The scene annoyed all 
cool heads, for Mr. Gladstone is our chief, be it as leader or 
conqueror; and to make a great one he must get rid of this. 
There is no drawback, save one, which in England has always 
been insurmountable. We have had vicious Ministers of the first 


class, many Ministers who could not talk, two men whose word 
was worthless, at least one who drank hard, and one a recog- | 


nized coward; but Parliament has not, since Clarendon’s day, 


borne a Premier with a thin skin. Sir George Grey failed in | 


his single bill for amalgamating the London Police, and 
adhered through the Session ‘to a condemned system of penal 
discipline with the obstinacy which, to men of the world, 
suggests a conscious feebleness of will. The Duke of New- 


castle has been prominent only in the removal of two judges | 


on charges very possibly true, but at all events made 
in the dark; and in the rash and doubtful measure which 
ended in the transference of a vast section of a continent by 
a sale with secret conditions. As for the smaller fry, Sir 
Charles Wood is what he always was, a block out of 


which a Peer may be hacked, but of little other value; and | 


Lord Granville is, as ever, the suavest representative of an 
extinct school of gentlemanly politicians. ‘The single excep- 
tion is the Duke of Somerset, whose opinion as well as his 
action daily inclines politicians to try once more the experi- 
ment of placing the Naval Department under one man’s con- 
trol. For the rest, the Cabinet, though still strong, has, on 
the whole, lost ground in the opinion of those it rules. 

So has the Opposition. Earl Derby has, during the session, 


accomplished nothing beyond irritating his followers by a | 


lecture at the Mansion House on the uses of hunger, and the 
nation by allowing Lord Malmesbury to act as his represen- 
tative on Foreign Affairs. He has not soothed in the smallest 
degree the quarrel between himself and the country on 
Italy, and he utterly mistook the popular feeling upon the 
cession of Greece. He has so disorganized the Tories in 
Ireland as to drive them for safety to the Premier, 
while his speech on Catholic Chaplains—wise and moderate 


as it was—was like a shell in the ranks of the country clergy | 


whom his lieutenant has been striving so hard to array. As 
for Mr. Disraeli, he has not added to a reputation which, 
like water, needs constant increment,—it wastes so fast by 
evaporation. His only pronounced acts this year have been 
to defy the most respectable section of his own party at 
Willis’s Rooms, and to join the Ministry heartily in the only 
question on which they ignominiously failed—the vote for 
buying the Great Exhibition. The first speech cost him a 
mutiny, and the second the House refused peremptorily even 
to hear. He has not carried a great division, resisted a single 
proposal, or added to his career one incident which can be 
remembered to his advantage. His principal followers have 
accomplished rather less than himself. His future Chan- 
cellor, or the Chancellor, has been a feeble critic of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals, and shared with his chief the dis- 
grace of wishing to change a great job into a small 
“transaction ;” and failing even in that; Sir Hugh Cairns 
has attended to Westminster Hall instead of Westminster 
Palace; and Mr. Whiteside hasdemonstrated, amid the laughter 
of all who understand either history, politics, or theology, 
that the Church of Ireland ought to stand because it claims to 
be heir toa church which did not spring from Luther, and 
does not profess the faith of the people. The party has, 
during the session, been hunting more hopelessly than usual 


for a principle, has failed to find the ery which is its accus- | 
tomed substitute, and has broken loose from the discipline | 


which has so often supplied the want of both. If the Par- 
liament of 1863 be ever remembered, it will not be for the 
reputation it has added to the Parliamentary chiefs. 


WHY THE CULTIVATED TORIES HATE 
MR. GLADSTONE. 

\ R. GLADSTONE is the object of more political spite 
1 than any statesman of the day. No one wonders that 
he is feared and disliked by thorough-going Tories. He has 
not only crossed the House to join their enemies, which is 
the unpardonable offence for the Tories, who are far less 
forgiving in this respect than the Liberals,—perhaps, because 
they have some faint sense of deserving to lose really in- 
tellectual men, while the Liberals pity deserters, which is 
next to forgiveness,—but his measures have conciliated, and 
sometimes delighted the Manchester men whom the Tories hate 
most profoundly. But it should, perhaps, be surprising that 
the intellectual, and, therefore, the impressible Tories—the 
men who know when a tenet is becoming untenable, and how 
best to manceuvre so as to turn the flank of a position which 
the stolid country gentlemen, whose opinions are ‘ covenants 
that run with the land,’’ would never be competent to de- 
feat—nourish so profound a spite against Mr. Gladstone. He 
probably knows better their inmost heart and mind, and cer- 
| tainly does far more justice to both, than they themselves do. 
Yet their able and cynical weekly organ, the Saturday Review, 
}in which all the dexterous unconvincing fence and politicab 
feints of such men as Lord Robert Cecil are reproduced week 
by week, evidently hates him with a bitterness to which the 
dread of the country gentlemen is friendship, and the stilted 
ferocity of the Times is good nature. Only a fortnight ago, 
in a review of the prospects of the Liberal party, it even 
attempted to depreciate his powers as an orator, classifying the 
ministerial manner of his speeches into ‘‘the obscure ” and “the 
| angry,’’—the obscure showing a fatal want of simplicity, the 
angry a still more fatal want of temper, and both alike a want 
lof tact. Of course, the classification was founded, as such 
classifications usually are, on about two speeches—the speech 
on Servian and Turkish prospects, which, considering Mr. Glad- 
| stone’s peculiar position on this subject, showed admirable ad- 
dress, and to the House, which understood that position well, 
was anything but shadowy; and the speech on the Exhibition 
building, which was confessedly a failure in both tact and 
argument. But it did not tell us in which of the two classes 
|to put the great speech on Italy in reply to Mr. Disraeli, 
| which may be described as remarkable for lucidity and temper, 
artistic arrangement, vigorous grasp, and masterly ease of 
treatment. It did not tell us in which of the two classes to 
put the wonderfully effective speech on Mr. Buxton’s motion 
| to repeal the Act of Uniformity—a speech which, little as we 
agreed with it, satisfied the Conservatives far better than the 
| laboured and unreal oration of Mr. Disraeli. It did not tell us 
in which of the two classes to put his various Budget speeches, 
| which have carried away reluctant and hostile Houses, in 
|spite of an artistic presentation sometimes a little too re- 
‘fined for an English House. It did not tell us in 
which of the two to put his magnificent attack on 
'the Charity Trusts, the intellectual wealth and cogency of 
| which no statesman of recent years has ever even approached. 
Nor did it really care to estimate fairly Mr. Gladstone’s Par- 
'liamentary influence, the object obviously being to inflict a 
fresh wound on his reputation while the failure of the Ex- 
hibition-building maneuvre was still fresh in men’s minds. 

It is not uninteresting to inquire why Mr. Gladstone excites 
‘this special intensity of hate in men whose cause he certainly 
| pleads oftener and with far more intelligence than any other 
| Liberal statesman. Lord Palmerston may represent them 
‘better in the position he takes up concerning the defensive 

attitude of England, and his wish to be ready for war while 
desirous of avoiding it, but Lord Palmerston would never 
venture to justify many of their ecclesiastical views as Mr. 
Gladstone justifies them. The Premier would at most call 
‘them, as he did the Scotch Sabbatarians’ opinion, “a 
respectable and honourable prejudice” which the time had not 
yet come to touch, while Mr. Gladstone can show many 
and grave reasons why they are not mere prejudices at all. 
| Why, then, does Mr. Gladstone excite in them a vehemence 
of dislike almost unequalled in the political party feeling of 
the present time? Not, of course, because he occasionally 
makes mistakes in Parliamentary tactic ; that is the opportu- 
nity of his enemies, and their opportunity, though it 1s their 
ground for attacking, is rather a reason for forgiving him- 
A victory always diminishes for the moment the force of the 
victor’s enmity, and doubly so because it also increases the 
openings for future victory. Mr. Gladstone’s little failures 
with the House, the petty taxes he has given up, the club- 
tax he could not enforce, the imposing demonstration made 
| against his income- tax on charities,—these things mollify the 
| bitterness of his opponents, skilfully as they use them to dis- 
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credit him. We must look outside the circle of the charges 
put in against him if we want to find the real ground of this 
settled grudge. 

There is one great reason for the intellectual Tories’ dislike 
of Mr. Gladstone. Beneath a very Conservative intellect he 
has got a deep basis of popular feeling. The combination of 
the two is exceedingly irritating and dangerous to them. He 
is the kind of man, they feel, to resist change up to a certain 


point, but to appreciate, even while he is resisting it, all the | 


force of the argument against himself; and to be so much the 
more dangerous when he does change, from his thorough know- 
ledge of all the fallacious subtleties aud temporary hiding-places 
of the defeated logic. Mr. Gladstone’s political mind has 
been made what it is by reaction against narrow views with 
which he was once familiar. Belonging to Lancashire, and 
brought up in the thick of the most contentious Radicalism, he 
naturally imbibed, as the independent intellects of young 
men generally do, a keen sense of the inadequacy and intole- 
rance of the intellectual world in which he lived. Oxford 
gave h'm the refreshing opportunity of learning how to defend 


all the paradoxes which were most annoying and disagreeable | 


to the old philosophical Radicals, and he adopted it with 
thorough good-will. Nor is Mr. Gladstone’s intellect natu- 
rally of that catholic kind which loves to mediate between 
apparent contradictions, but rather that which is repelled for 
the moment by strong statement of a narrow view into the most 
effective temporary refutation. Nevertheless, the old popular 
sympathies have never been in the least crushed out of Mr. 
Gladstone. In his highest Tory phase there was always 
a provision reserved somewhere for humane exceptions 


to harsh rules. In his book on ‘Church Opinions” 
you see endless and elaborate devices for softening 
down the bigotries of the view he had adopted. 


He refuted, but he always held out a place for re- 
pentance, and provided a private mode of escape for his 
opponents,—of which it must be confessed they would be very 
seldom likely to avail themselves. Ashe could not take up 
with the narrow Radical view, so he could not take up with 
the narrow Tory view, but made artificial communications 
between the one and the other, generally rather irritating to 
both. With sympathies at heart thoroughly popular, but an 
intellect and taste of the cautious and refining kind, his 
political principles are generally curiously elaborate—a com- 
plicated cellular tissue, providing distinct satisfactions for 
both liberal feeling and intellectual refinements in rather unex- 
pected ways. Forexample, when in his great Budget speech 
of 1860 he laid it down that the 2,000,000/. of long annuities 
which then came to an end ought to be all pure gain to the 
masses of the people, the hearty sympathy which he felt at 
bottom with the masses took a curiously defined and unex- 
pected form. Instead of saying, like the Radicals, ‘* the people 


are frightfully over-taxed,—take off as much as you can,”’— | 


or, like the aristocracy, ‘‘ the lower classes pay no direct taxes, 
and every remission should be given equally to the direct and 
indirect taxation,’—he pointed to the two millions of long 


annuities just expired, and said “ this relief, at least, we are | 
almost engaged togive to the masses of the people,” afuirenough 


arrangement, though it was by no means very easy to uiwer- 
stand the subtle reasons why that specific sum was so devoted. 

Now, it is easy enough to see why this species of mind pecu- 
liarly irritates the ‘‘ hard-shell”’ intellects among the Conserva- 
tives. They dislike the strong Liberal sentiment at the root of 


Mr. Gladstone’s convictions, but they dislike still more the un- | 


satisfactory provisions which he makes for Conservative feeling. 
There is the strong desire to give redress to real grievances 
at the bottom which they only too clearly recognize and hate; 


but there is what is worse—a habit of providing them with | 
reasons for reprieve and commutation of sentence and recom- 


mendations to mercy, which irritates them doubly,—because 
it sounds so moderate that they cannot make telling 
points against it, and because it affects them as an act 
of condescension, which, from a foe, is never pleasant. 
There is nothing more irritating than to see that your 
reasons for defending your position are understood and 
exposed, while some other reasons of a temporary and inse- 
cure kind are put forward im apology for you, for which you 
ought to be thankful, as they may win the battle for the pre- 
sent, but menace a defeat in future. On questions of taxation 


for national defence, for instance, what is more satisfactory | 


than to answer Mr. Bright, who denies that England need 
ever defend herself,—what more annoying than to answer 


Mr. Gladstone, who thinks that the defensive fortifications | 


are, perhaps, really desirable in the present attitude of France, 
but who wishes to pare them closely, and to look forward 
to a time when they will be needless expenses? And still 


more, on Church matters, it is easy work defending the 
Church against the Liberation Society, bitter work defend- 
ing her cowardly precautions against the remarks of a 
minister who apologizes for them as historical neces- 
sities heretofore, but speaks of them as disadvantages all 
need for which is slowly disappearing in the present genera- 
tion. A liberal heart, and a cultivated intellect apt to find 
that history has justified but is ceasing to justify what is dis- 
cordant with liberal feeling,—with a flowing artistic oratory 
equal to expressing every shade of thought and feeling with 
the most subtle precision,—what can be more irritating than 
these to men of culture who wish to stick to abuses, who, 
therefore, wish to find adversaries incapable of impartial mag- 


| nanimity, and who are mere stammerers when they measure 


themselves in debate against that playful irony and that com- 
prehensive art of exposition ? 


COLONEL NEWCOME IN REAL LIFE. 

[’ is a curious social problem why retired Indian officials 

always get involved, on their return home, in commer- 
cial speculations. The most philosophic explanation is that 
they do so, because every consideration of prudence ought to 
forbid their doing so. A gentleman who left England a boy, 
and comes back advanced in life, who has spent the whole of 
his manhood amidst a foreign race, and under an Oriental 
civilization, who can by virtue of his past life know nothing 
of commerce, except how to draw a cheque or accept a bill, 
is exactly the very person least qualified to enter on com- 
mercial pursuits, and for that very reason fecls irresistibly 
tempted to become a speculator. There are, moreover, other 
causes less paradoxical, which in some measure account for 
the phenomenon. Old Indians return in the full enjoyment 
of their mental, if not their physical powers; they have 
been used to a busy life, and idleness becomes intensely 





weary to them; their friends are dead, or have for- 
gotten them, and nobody seems to care about their 
existence. Accustomed to being great men in small circles, 


they have an exaggerated estimate of their own practical 
ability, and miss dreadfully the attentions which a position 
of authority formerly entitled them to. For such men direc- 
torships and chairmanships and partnerships have av unfailing 
attraction. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is certain. 
If you look through the directorate of any bankrupt company, 
you are almost certain to find in it the name of some old 
Indian officer. Boulogne and Brussels are full of ruined 
Nabobs who made a fortune in Bengal, and lost it, and a good 
deal more besides, in London. ‘The poetic side of such a 
character is displayed in Mr. Thackeray's conception of Colonel 
Newcome; the hard matter-of-fact one in Colonel Petrie 
Waugh, late of Camden House, and now of Basinghall street. 

We forget fast in London, and probably the story of the 
London and Eastern Banking Corporation has been well-nigh 
forgotten by everybody except the victims of that gigantie 
fuilure. It may be well, therefore, to tell the adventures of 
its ex-director as he himself has related them before the 
Court of Bankruptcy. Eleven years ago this Colonel Waugh, 
having served his country with credit in India for nearly 
a quarter of a century, returned home to England. As far 
as we can gather from his own statements, his wife had a 
separate income of 2,000/. a year, while he had an annuity of 
400/., and savings amounting to some 8,000/. Altogether the 
family had ample means to live in comfort, if the Colonel 
could have refrained from speculation. This was more than 
Indian nature, or, at any rate, Waugh nature, was capable 
of. Very soon after his return he purchased Branksea Island, 
on account of the alum which its clay was believed to con- 
tain. Now, our suspicion is, that in the first instance Colonel 
Waugh was duped. He knew probably no more about alum 
than he did about the philosopher's stone, and took for gospel 
he elaborate estimates furnished him, by which it was 
mathematically demonstrated that a ton of alum could be 
produced for 32. and sold for 11/., and that, therefore, the 
only limit to his prospective fortune was the amount of capital 
he could expend on the manufacture of an article for which 
the demand is unlimited. Wiser men than the Colonel have 
been deceived by chemical analyses and scientific calculations 
of profit and loss. On the purchase of this barren, 
marshy island, the speculative Colonel spent all his own 
money and all he could raise on the estate by mortgage. 
and, after a time, found he had made a fool’s bargain and lost 
his money. When this discovery forced itself upon his miad, 
no one, of course, can say; but it is certain that when his 
eyes were once opened, and he found himself ruined, he 
yielded to the tempting prospect of shifting his loss upoa other 
| people’s shoulders. In other words, from a dupe he became 
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a director. The temptation to which he succumbed was a compunction for the misfortunes he has entailed upon his 
grievous one; and it is more consonant to human nature, we creditors. He is an old soldier—so runs the purport of his 
believe, that the Colonel refused to face his position, and tried defence—he knew very little about banking business, and, 
to persuade himself that some day or other the Branksea specu- | if others were taken in, he was as much taken in himself. 
lation might turn out a winning card after all, than to We are afraid that in real life Colonel Newcome would have 
suppose that he bought the island with the direct view of | passed the court, and would have viewed his mispolicies with 
raising money on it by fraudulent pretences. It is difficult, a like complacency to that displayed by the famous Colonel 
however, to suppose that when he first came across the Eastern | Waugh. It is in the precincts of Basinghall street, not in 
Bank he was not aware that his property was worthless. the cloisters of the Grey Friars’ Almshouses, that the word 
The Bank in question was a model one for a military | ‘‘Adsum” would have been uttered by the broken-down 
speculation. Its chairman was another old Indian official, | bankrupt. 
who knew no more about banking than a child; and | : oil ag gra mee 

the manager was a retired Indian army surgeon, whose OLD GENTLEMEN AND YOUNG “FELLOWS.” 
great object seems to have been to get a good salary | \ R. HENLEY probably does not study Household Words. 
for himself. Whether these gentlemen and their colleagues | 1 It is, however, much to be regretted that he has not 
were intentionally dishonest is, of course, uncertain; the only | laid to heart a paper which appeared in that periodical ex- 
thing clear is that in any case Colonel Waugh was a great | posing the character of “the best authority,” for it is too 
deal too sharp for them. The Bank started with insufficient | clear that his acuteness has been imposed upon by this ‘‘ very 
funds—only 80,000/. of the 500,000/. nominal capital having | best authority.”” Relying, no doubt, on its assertion, he has 
been paid up—and with a feeble directorate had attracted a | told the House of Commons a tale which would not have 








. poor class of business. The board were anxious to make | gulled the stupidest and the youngest of the hundred and six 


money, and knew nothing about how to make it. The ap- | petitioners whose wiles the worthy member sought to expose. 
pearance of Colonel Waugh seemed a godsend to them. A Signatures to the petition of the Oxford Fellows against 
bond fide transaction of a small amount furnished the Colonel | University Subscriptions, he was informed, were obtained 
with an introduction to the manager, who was really omni-| by some curious dodge, connected, we know not how, with 
potent on the direction. Once there, the Colonel, to use a! the Princess’s visit to Oxford. We venture to assert that the 
French phrase, was en pays de connaissance. Euglish company- | petition was set on foot, and most of the signatures virtually 
mongers might be a trifle too sharp for him; but amongst | obtained, if not actually affixed to it, before the Princess 
Anglo-Indians he knew his way. He expatiated with plau- | visited the University. ‘The most amusing feature in the whole 
sible persuasiveness on the capabilitics of the Branksea pro-| matter is not, however,so much Mr. Henley’s error as the 
perty, and on the fact that only a few thousands were re- misconception which his tale betrays of the whole state of 
quired to render it incredibly remunerative. He repeated the | Oxford society. The bare idea of tutors, Fellows, and heads 
lesson which he himself had learnt at his own cost, of houses bustling about during the festivities of Commemo- 
and produced estimates calculating the value of his ration to obtain surreptitiously the signatures of visitors bent 
estate at the moderate sum of twenty millions ster- on nothing but amusement, is almost as grotesque as any of 
ling. On the strength of these representations he obtained the notions to be found in the pages of German or French 
an advance of some 50,0007. on a property which was, travellers desirous of describing English life. That Mr. Henley 
already mortgaged for 30,000/. Having once obtained so! should have been misled by his facetious informants can 
large an advance he was safe. The slightest knowledge of only be accounted for by the fact that old gentlemen have 
banking frailty would tell him that, in order to try and | a passion for snubbing the rising generation. The hundred 
recover a loss of this magnitude, the Bank would go on/ and six petitioners have most of them the misfortune to be 
making further and further advances till it had not a penny | men of talent, and many of them the good fortune to be 
left in its coffers. In a short time it became apparent that | young, and the acutest of squires can hardly be expected to 
the Bank must now sink or swim with Colonel Waugh. | resist the temptation of telling any tale, however improbable, 
There is little good in repeating another version of an old | which tends to set down the conceit of clever youngsters. 
story. The Colonel became a director, and qualified himself} Now that the hundred and six have been properly snubbed 
by taking shares, to repay which he borrowed the money from | by Mr. Henley, lectured by Mr. Newdegate, and sneered 
the Bank. He was willing enough to pay any rate of interest at by Lord Robert Cecil, and, in short, made to feel, 
on paper,—and while his promissory notes were reckoned as | like David Copperfield, that they are very young, it is time 
worth their value, the balance-sheet shown by the Bank was | that the public should understand who these petitioners 
an excellent one. So he went on increasing his account, and are, and what it is that they want. Though they are, it must 
always promising to reduce it, and living with the reckless | be confessed, a mere minority of Oxford graduates, they have 
extravagance of a man who knows that a crash must) claims to speak with much greater authority than their 
come sooner or later, till at last the lending powers | mere numbers would warrant, for they are, as it were, the van- 
of the Bank were exhausted, and it was found that he | guard of an army. Among the hundred and six are to be 
had borrowed exactly three times the capital of the con- | found, besides men who, like Professor Stanley or the Dean 
cern. In other words, he had taken 80,000/. from the share- | of Christ’s Church, can command attention by their reputa- 
holders and 160,000/. from the depositors, and for this vast | tion alone, a large portion of the Fellows elected within the 
debt all there was to show consisted in certain documents | last five or six years. The effect of the University reform 
bearing the signature of Petrie Waugh, curious as autographs, | act has been to throw all the Fellowships and, therefore, 
but of no commercial value whatever. almost all the teaching of the University, into the hands 
There was an outcry, of course, and public indignation boiled | of the young men who take high honours. After the 
over at the disclosure of this disastrous bankruptcy. The lapse of a few years, the governing body of every 
directors of the Royal British Bank had just been sentenced | college in Oxford will consist of men elected purely on 
to imprisonment, and the public was agitated with one of| account of their intellectual merits. The feelings and wishes 
its periodical outbreaks of wrath against commercial dishonesty, of this most influential class are represented not by the 
so the Colonel, like a wise man, went abroad, safe in the! majority of existing Fellows, chosen for the most part under 
conviction that his affairs were so embroiled that his creditors the old system, but by the minority whose desires have been 
would be afraid of taking any summary measures to compel | embodied in the petition. The men who must and will 
his return. Under the name of Colonel Maxwell he lived | inevitably rule the destinies of Oxford have made their 
for some years upon the Continent, favouring Spain above| wishes known, andit is vain to appeal from their voice to that 
other countries with his presence. ‘here he again yielded to| of persons who, in the natural course of things, must lose 
the passion for speculation, and dabbled in a copper mine. | each day their hold upon the University. 
We need not say that he again lost his money, and unfortu-; There is every reason, therefore, that the House of Commons 
nately he did not find an Indo-Spanish bank to help him a/ should attend to the prayer of the hundred and six petitioners, 
second time out of his difficulties. During most years of his | nor is it hard to understand what this prayer means. Oxford 
residence abroad he paid occasional visits to his native land. | Liberals know exactly what it is they want, and what they 
While in London he took no care to disguise his whereabouts, do not want. They do not want any scheme which should 
and was very near calling to see his old brother directors,— | give dissenters the empty name without the substantial 
but did not. At last, either his funds grew exhausted, or power of Masters of Arts. They do not want any elabo- 
else he considered that the public had forgotten all about) rate re-arrangement of tests. What they now wish for, and 
him, 80, after a seven years’ absence, he returned quietly home | will some day demand, is the total abolition of tests. They 
and surrendered himself to justice, with a view of, are weary and sick of subscriptions which torment the con- 
passing the court. True to the character we conceive him to | sciences of many of the best and most religious of those who 
have possessed, the Colonel exhibited singularly little | sign them, which turn what should be the university of the 
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nation into a theological seminary for the Church, and which 
almost compel men born with no taste for theological 
speculation to waste their time and strength amidst aim- 
less and sterile theological gossip, Old gentlemen in the 
House of Commons will long sneer at wants and wishes 
which they themselves have never felt; but the petitioners 
have no reason to despair, and it may be hoped that, before 
the hundred and six Fellows have themselves become old 
enough to cnjoy the pleasure of casting a damper on timely 
reform, the cause which they advocate will have become 
triumphant. They may be cheered on by the best of omens. 
They suspect that they have Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy, and 
know that they have the inestimable advantage of being 
opposed by Mr. Newdegate, snubbed by Mr. Henley, and 
defied by Lord Robert Cecil. 





THE QUEEN’S LETTER TO BIRMINGHAM. 
T’ is not very difficult to define the limits within which the 


political power of a constitutional Sovereign ought to be 
| 
Monarch 





publicly exercised. The simple precept that such a 
ought to do nothing for which a Minister cannot be made respon- 
sible to the representatives of the people, is sufficiently near the 
truth. 
within which the vast social influence of the Crown ought in 
prudence to be restrained. No law can bind a king’s private 
action, no Minister be justly held responsible for the acts which 
are palpably outside his political function. The House of Commons, 
with all its audacity, could not denounce the Home Secretary 
because the Sovereign chose, as a habit, to laugh loudly in church, 
nor could Parliament impeach the Premier if the Court costume 
were altered every month for some still more absurd disguise. Yet 
the social influence of the throne 1s apt, through the very absence 
of irritation produced by its political quiescence, to develop into 
unexpected proportions, and some rule of thought seems necessary 
to judge wisely the Sovereign’s social utterances. There will be 
two opinions, for example, about the very unusual incident 
recorded on Wednesday this week. ‘The Queen, moved by the 
horror which has filled all other humane minds at the circumstances 
which attended the death of the Female Blondin at Birmingham, 
has addressed to the Mayor a letter upon the subject. This letter, 
signed by one of the Household, but vigorous to a degree on which 
he would certainly never have ventured without express commands, 
is neither more nor less than a very severe reprimand to the Mayor 
and people of Birmingham for permitting and enjoying so demoraliz- 
ing a spectacle. ‘ Her Majesty,” writes Sir C. B. Phipps, “ can- 
not refrain from making known through you her personal feelings 
of horror that one of her subjects—a /emale—should have been 
sacrificed to the gratification of the demoralizing taste unfortu- 


nately prevalent for exhibitions attended with the greatest danger | 


to the performers.” Her Majesty alludes to the continuance of 
the festivities as proof of the evil influence of such exhibitions, and 
trusts that the Mayor and townspeop'e will in future spare the 
Park which she herself opened similar ‘‘ degradations.” The 
Mayor, Mr. Charles Sturge, returns a dignified and courteous 
reply, fully admitting the evil, which he had himself tried ona 
previous occasion to arrest, pleading ignorance as to the intention 
to perform on this occasion, hinting that Aston Park is beyond his 


jurisdiction, but hoping that his influence and that of his townsmen | 


will prevent any repetition of such scenes. He concludes by 
trusting that such exhibitions may shortly be interdicted by Parlia- 
mentary enactment. 

There are few men and fewer women in England of the slightest 
cultivation who will not at once instinctively feel that Her 
Majesty has done a good and a praiseworthy act. She has struck, 
and struck down, an evil which the law could not efficiently reach, 
and which converted one of the best English qualities—the 
national indifference to danger—into a cause of unspeakable 
degradation. For there can be little dcubt, whatever the other 
effects of the letter, it ends for this generation the career of Female 
Blondins. All that is good and all that is bad in the national 
character will now unite to compel forbearance from such exhi- 
bitions. They have always been inhuman, they will now be un- 
fashionable ; they have always been detestable to the humane and 
the decent, they will now be denounced by all who think that an 
ostentatious obedience to any signal given by the Court is the 
guarantee of their own secretly distrusted position. The middle 
class, who pay for these scenes, will be compelled, under penalty of 
the dreaded verdict ‘* bad taste,” to abstain from sanctioning them 
with their presence, and the lower class, for whom they are got up, 
will probably think they carry out the Queen's orders by deserved 
and vehement hissing. We doubt, indeed, if they will stop here. 


But it is the hardest of tasks to lay down the bounds | 


ihe uneducated classes in England, particularly in the country, 
believe to this hour that the Queen's breath is the law, and we would 
not give much for the personal safety of, say the proprietor of High- 
bury Barn, if he presumed to transgress what his audience thought 
Her Majesty’s written command. Issued at a moment when the 
country still feels the horror Her Majesty has expressed, and before 
some new spectacle of agile security had once more blunted the popu- 
lar conscience, the well-bestowed reprimand is certain to yield an 
enduring result. It will fix, as it were, the dislike and distrust which 
floated uneasily through the minds of those who most keenly felt 
the excitement. Nor will the effect be the less because the letter 
was written but two days after Sir G. Grey's feeble reply to Par- 
liamentary interpellation. He excused himself from acting be- 
cause of the universal taste for such exhibitions, and the Sovereign, 
in condemning the very taste which is his apology,—and which 
would justify a bull-fight in the grounds of the Foundling or poses 
plastiques in Grosvenor Square,—supplements by her. social action 
| her Minister's political laches. ‘The Queen is the chief of our social 
hierarchy, and in the name of English society she has reprimanded 


a barbarisin. 
It would seem as if the personal power of the Throne could never 
have been more satisfactorily exerted, and that will, we believe, be 
the almost unanimous conclusion of the country. Still, we must 
not deny that the incident, excellent as its effect is nearly certain 
to be—for Birmingham will scarcely fit the cap by an attempt to 
discuss civilization with the Queen—is not without its difficulties. 
Such a letter, had it emanated from a mind less honest, or a 
sovereign who occupied less fully the maternal relation to her people, 
;might not be the safest of precedents. There are imaginable 
occasions on which even the benevolence of a monarch, if ex pressed 
in other than the most well-weighed words, may be injurious, may 
| embitter caste prejudices, may stir up that envenomed spite which 
the inarticulate classes, like the dumb children of an asylum, 
and for the same reason, are so apt to display. Her Majesty, on 
the occurrence of a recent and frightful pit accident, telegraphed 
to announce her sympathy, and millions of hearts the next morning 
felt the more loyal for that acknowledgment of the kinship between 
the workers and the Throne. But the telegram might have con- 
tained also by misadventure an expression of regret for the over- 
seer’s carelessness, and what would his life have been worth 
then? Suppose the Sovereign, out of the purest 
lence, to order a letter to the Mayor of Ashton condoling 
with the people of Lancashire on their unmerited misery, but 
regretting that manufacturers had not done more to relieve 
them. No formula would be violated, it would be difficult even 
to blame an error produced by benevolence, and yet to what point 
would insurance offices be justified in raising their rates? We 
doubt if the tremendous power of the Throne over the imaginations 
of the populace is yet realized at the Palace, or by any save 
those who have watched the ease with which any monarch in 
Europe who chances to ally himself with the mass has been 
able to silence the middle class. ‘There is no risk of that kind in 
England, nor even during the present reign of any accidental 
mistake ; but politicians look forward, and it would be easy to point 
out the danger even of benevolent reprimands when authorized by 
irresistible influence and signed by an irresponsible hand. Social 
| powers so vast, if once visibly exercised at all, however wisely or 
| graciously, might introduce a new and a very irrestrainable force 
into English domestic affairs. Imagine the effect of an audible 
moan from the Throne over the unequal distribution of com- 
| fort which is the drawback to the civilization of Great Britain. 
Yet it is well that the sense of that evil should be present with 
all future kings, as it undoubtedly was with the late Prince 
Consort. We publish this very day a curious account—the 
authorship of which will be readily recognized—of the way in 
| which his momentary interference changed gangs of discontented 
| paupers, as if by magic, into cheerful and happy workmen. It was 
a good work well done ; but employers would scarcely like to 
predict patiently the effect of a distinct and public approval of 
Trades Unions from the Throne. We are putting extreme cases 
purposely, but even in much smaller affairs the terrible strength of 
the engine employed makes caution abundantly necessary. The 
Queen, we doubt not, felt for the fate of Mary Ann Walkley as 
keenly as that of Madame Geneive, but two lines of condemnation 
signed by Sir C. Phipps would have hopelessly ruined Madame 
Elise, perhaps changed the course of a most important trade. There 
can be no guard against such contingencies save the wisdom and 
breadth of view of the lady who wields so tremendous an engine of 
power, and it is well, if the Crown is directly to correct our social 
abuses, that the task has been commenced by one who so thoroughly 
understands and appreciates at once constitutional principle and 
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the claims of Christian humanity. 


heart for the cautious approval which is all that old politicians will 


concede. 
“V ARY JANE” is a new and by no means trivial sign of 

this slipshod and uneasy age, in that half articulate 
and pathetic aspect of it in which it tries to make up by eager 
jets of sceptical superstition for a reluxed faith and troubled 
dreams. We have from time to time drawn attention to the 
curious epidemic, or perhaps we should rather say, with the medical 
men, ‘ sporadic” appearances of a sort of materialistic fanaticism, 
~—the dreary half faith in Zadkiel and his astro!ogy, the social 
excitement which hummed and buzzed the other day, even in a 
court of justice, round the magic crystal, the mystical animal 
magnetism which formed the centre of fascination in Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s “Strange Story,” the rapid growth of ghost literature, 
the physical convulsions attending the last religious ‘‘ Revival,” 
an, above all, the chronic and growing superstition which for the 
last ten years has constantly been breaking out, subsiding, and 





MARY JANE. | 


again breaking out with ever fresh vigour, about table- 
turning, mediums,  spirit-photographs, and the rest, and | 
which recently centred round Mr. D. D. Home. Of all 


this species of delirium ‘ Mary Jane” is, we think, by 
far the most characteristic result. Mary Jane is both a book and 
a creature, the book, of course, deriving its title from the crea- 
ture. We say ‘‘a creature,” not a woman, because Mary Jane is 
authoritatively pronounced in the book, after a study of her cha- 
racter during several months, to be an “ intelligent vapour” 
emanating from the “ medium,” but also very much affected in 
intellect by the minds of those present at the séance, whether 
mediums or not. We are all of us regarded as vapours, but Mary 
Jane is not supposed to be an independent vapour, only a vapour 
of a vapour, existing apparently for only a few minutes, or at 
most hours, together, during what is called a séance, created 
out of the phy-ical and mental powers and qualities, whether 
conscious or unconscious, of those who take part in it, but 
ceasing to exist when the medium goes to sleep, or probably 
when she breaks up her sévnce. In short, the author of the 
volume now before us, who has christened this temporary intelli- | 
gence, of his wife’s creating, Mary Jane, might well have added the 
surname Frankenstein, for she, he, or it, corresponds with tolerable 
accuracy to that extraordinary conception, and may, we think, 
very likely one day turn and rend in some unexpected way its 
mistress or master. 

But it is time we gave our readers some intelligible account of 
this new but strikingly significant incoherence of our age. The 
book called *‘ Mary Jane,” in which we find the account of the 
creature Mary Jane, is an anonymous volume of a large size, on 
handsome paper, and published at the great price of one guinea, 
adorned with coloured lithographs, said to be five similes of Mary 
Jane’s work. It is called ‘“* Mary Jane ; or, Spiritualism chemi- 
cally explained, with Spirit drawings. Also, Essays and Ideas 
(perhaps erroneous), by a Child at School.” Our first impression 
was so strong that an anonymous volume published at such a price | 
was a mere device for getting money by trading on the credulity | 
of the public that we refused to pay the guinea and departed 3] 
but some of the passages we had seen seemed so curiously symp- 
tomatic of sincere materialism groping about amid a considerable 
mass of scientific knowledge, that we reluctantly bought this guinea- | 
worth of signs of the times after ali, believing that it was probably 
not meant as a fraud on the public, while it did give a real glimpse | 
into the distracted mind of the day. And no one, we think, who | 
should come across this eccentric work and really read it, will | 
doubt that “‘ Mary Jane” is written by some one who expresses | 
real ideas and impressions, though some of the impressions seem 
very lunatic impressions indeed. The writer has obviously a re- 
spectable knowledge of chemistry, has been apparently a surgeon | 
in the East Indies, and belongs to that curious school of 
flippant materialistic scepticism which residence in that strange 
land so often seems to foster among Englishmen, side by 
side with the intensest form of Calvinistic dogmatism. This is 
exactly such a book,—incoherent and vain, as well as materialistic, — 
which the late General Jacob, had he been as much of a chemist 
as this writer, might have written. But it is its extraordi- | 
nary disjointedness, rawness, materialism, and levity, interspersed 
with shrewd scientific observations, and a genuine interest in science, 
which make the curious physico-spiritualism of its conclusion the 
more remarkable as a token of the drift of our modern scepticism. | 
Nearly three-fourths of it are taken up with disjointed observa- | 


There is one evil the less in the | 


world for the Queen's letter to Birmingham, and we have not the 
' which the writer has entered in his diary during his travels in Italy 


| or the East. 


tizes as ‘* Mary Jane, 


| of appealing to her. 


tions in favour of materialism, generally dotted with acute remarks, 
but sometimes abruptly broken by anecdotes, apropos of nothing, 


In the last quarter of the book he suddenly enters, at 
the request of a distinguished spiritualist, Mr. Wason (we believe of 
Liverpool) on the examination of spirit-rapping with the avowed 
view of refuting it, when, as the book says, his wife suddenly be- 
comes a medium, the tables are turned on him in his own 
house, and he enters on a series of experiments intended to in- 
vestigate the nature of the new power, and, if possible, reconcile 
the facts with his old theory that human intellect is a highly 
electric form of phosphorus, iodine, chlorine, &e. The phenomena 
themselves are the old, old things,—a palpitating table, knocks all 
over the room, intelligent replies to questions mental and written, 
the swinging of a zinc p'ate in the air which was strung up to the 
ceiling,—spirit drawings with and without the aid of pencils,—and 
finally, spirit paintings, made on paper which was sealed up during 
the operation, of various flowers, hands, and so forth,—paiut- 
ings wholly unremarkable except for the asserted process (which 
we have to take on faith from an anonymous writer) by which 
they were produced. ‘The phenomenon, however, on which 


| the author pounces as a clue to everything, is, that the medium’s 


hands, when closely pressed together in the dark, became 
phosphorescent, and had all the smell of phosphorus, the smell dis- 


| appearing directly the pressure ceased. This induced him to regard 
the phenomena as due to an “ intelligent vapour,” chiefly consisting 
|of phosphoric elements, his view of the intellectual elements of 


which we shall explain directly. This intelligent vapour he bap- 

* so convinced is he that it is intelligent :— 
‘‘ This matter had to be investigated chemically, and this new 

being had to be christened ; for, as I did not wish to make a single 


| false step, even in nomenclature ; and as I had no proof whatever 


of its being a spirit in the sense usually attributed to that word— 
that is, the soul of a departed person—and, as I had already one 
clear cause for the movements of the table, in the same emanations 
from the human body which produce mesmeric sleep and the (pro- 
bable) sleep of the sensitive plant, I did not choose to embarrass 
myself with two causes, even by the adoption of a name, until 
intimate scientific conviction should oblige me to. Still, an in- 
telligent being, to be talked to, must have a name, and the house 
was full of children from school, and country servants. How it 
was I don’t know—having no relative, nor knowing any lady of 
that name,—but I christened the new comer ‘ Mary Jane,’ and it 
answered to Mary Jane, and from that time forward Mary Jane 
has been with us at any time we choose to talk with her, and has 
even repeatedly called for the alphabet, and given usa very sensible 
opinion on the subject we were discussing, when we did not think 
You may be sure that, on finding a third 
party so unexpectedly domiciled with us, we asked it every possible 
question, and we received replies, the sense and accuracy of which 
pleased and startled us, as clearly proving a distinct and partially 
superhuman intelligence.” 

Mary Jane, it seems, at first always wanted the presence of some 
one with drawing power in order to be able to draw, of historic 
knowledge in order to be able to talk history, of musical 
power in order to be able to play music, but could, after suf- 
ficient practice, manage these operations in the absence of these 
specialités ;—that is, though the invisible band could not 
at first play the guitar without a musical organization in the 
room, nor at first draw its pictures beneath the table without a 
pictorial person in the room, nor take an interest in East Indian 
subjects without some East Indian influence in the room,—yet 
when Mary Jane had done all these things through the medium, 
assisted by those other odyllic forces, frequently, then, it seems, she 
could do them again, though more slowly and with more difficulty, 
without those other reservoirs of musical power, drawing power, 
and historical power to draw from. She had borrowed by that 
time a little of these various odyllic requisites, and stored them up 
in her medium’s organization for use when the other auxiliaries 


were absent. Mary Jane could not only effect in action what her 


| friends could not manage to do at all, but she could discern accu- 


rately things far beyond the conscious knowledge of any one 
present, stating, for instance, always accurately the number of 
minutes before a given lady’s carriage would arrive. ‘ Our 
Mary Jane,” says the author, “delights in accompanying 
the violin or the guitar in the fastest waltz, in playing 
cards and dominoes, and in making very smart answers 
to any remarks addressed to her, and when we are alone 
gives her opinion respecting persons and things in the most 
unreserved manner; but as to her having at any time been 
the denizen of any other corporeal body than that which she now 
has [the medium’s, we conclude], our evidences carry the most 
profound conviction to our mind of the contrary.” And the author 
holds, as we know, that Mary Jane is an “ intelligent vapour,” 
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generated from his wife's body, but the character of her intelli- THE BALLAST-HEAVERS AT HOME. 
gence influenced by other persons in the room, A medium,” he HERE are probably few of our readers arrived at years of 
says, “is a thinking being who holds conversation with another being discretion who will not remember something of the series 


which has been eliminated from her body, but which is totally dis- of jotters on « Labour and the Poor,” which appeared in the 
tinct from her body, as distinct as the child at the breast is from jyy-ning Chronicle in 1849 and 1850. Perhaps some of them 
the mother, and exists, just as the child, on condition of the supply of may still recollect that in all that grim series there was no more 
nutriment being kept up; and this being is composed of nothing seemingly hopeless picture than that of the ballast-heavers of the 
else but the vapours which have emanated from the medium’s port of Londen. Here were a race of stalwart giants under a 
body, and this being can tell the medium things which her own | ..5+ of horrible spell ; doing at all hours of the day or night, and 
faculties are unequal to.” Mary Jane dies (pro tempore) when jn 4] weathers, the hardest manual work probably, except some 
the medium sleeps; is weak when the medium is hungry; grows sorts of navigators’ work, which is done on the face of this planet. 
stronger when the medium has eaten and had wine,—and,—we These men were stated to be in the absolute power of certain 
suppose from the instinct of self-preservation,—very much objects harpies in the shape of long-shore publicans, kept by them in a 
to the medium’s going to bed, because that is temporary death for | chronic state of drunkenness, and consequently behaving themselves 
Mary Jane. Mary Jane also dislikes an eye upon her operations, as drunken giants are wont to do—beating their wives, neglecting 
indeed frequently stops when the guitar on which she plays i8 | ¢yoir children, fighting with one another, and, in short, going body 
looked at,—which is due, it seems, not to feminine modesty, but, anq soul to the devil as fast as adulterated drinks’ without stint 
as the author thinks, to a magnetic ray which the eye sends forth and bad courses could take men there. On the other hand, it 
counteractive of the odyllic emanation. The way the philosopher ex- appeared from the same series of letters, that the ballast.getters, the 
plains Mary June's superiority in knowledge and perception to her 1.0, who dredged from the river, and brought to the side of 
parent. is by citing the old story about the boy who could not | 4), ships, the ‘gravel commonly used as ballast, were the only 
write his Latin exercises at all while he was awake, and who was ast of labousess tn the whole of Landen who, when asked whether 
seen by his schoolmaster to get out of bed and write beautiful | 0. had anything to complain of, answered “ nothing.” ‘These 
Latin during his sleep. Mary Jane borrows so much from the ballast-getters, it was remarked, were in the employment of the 
hidden unconscious part of the medium's mind,—the part beneath Trinity House, who have the sole control of the river below- 
consciousness, where all our old memories are buried and whence iy The contrast between the condition of the two sets of 
all our automatic vital powers are, according to this gentleman’s saien struck several gentlemen at the time, by whose help the 
theory, directed,—as to make quite a new creature of her, and | pajjast-heavers got up petitions and deputations to M.P.’s and 
then, as she consists of pure nerve-power, instead of mere awkward others, which came to very little. At last it occurred to them 
senses, she is, of course, more rapid and delicate in her movements. | ;, apply at once to Prince Albert, the then Master of the 
He further believes that the “intelligent vapour” consists largely ‘Trinity House, to see if he could not help them. ‘To cut a long 
of phosphorus. The brains of insane people, he says, are overcharged | ¢a)o short, the Prince looked into the case, and at his sugges- 
with phosphorus, of idiots undercharged; and a full charge, not | tio, fr Cardwell inserted a clause in the Merchant Shipping 
overcharge, is needful to excite the activity of the life beneath | 4.4 of 1853, by which a registry for the ballast-heavers was ¢s- 
consciousness. When the medium was ill with slight inflammation tablished under the direct control of the Trinity House, and from 
of the lungs (when phosphorus is deficient, since it is the medicine | that time the men have been servants of the Corporation. Early 
given to cure it) no manifestations could be got out of her. There in the present year the ballast-heavers sent a letter to the Queen, 
was not sufficient phosphorus to nourish Mary Jane ; a wet nurse | in which they spoke of the great improvement in their condition 
or new medium would have produced, perhaps, a new creature, but owing to her husband's exertions, and begging for a print of him 
not Mary Jane,—and she could not be brought up by hand. Soshe | ;, hang in the hall which the ‘Trinity House has provided for the 
was suppressed till the lungs got well. Smothering Mary Jane is, | ofjoos of their registry. The Queen, in reply, sent them a very 
we suppose, scarcely infanticide. But if this gentleman's theory | jing message and three framed engravings—two of the Prince, and 
were to gain ground, quite a new branch of ethics would spring up ene of hemall. 


towards these poor dependent creatures. Séances would become acts | ‘This mark of Royal favour seems to have created a great sensa- 
of benevolence, and refraining from séances a new kind of crime— tion in the neighbourhood of Wapping and Ratcliff Cross, and it 
**cruelty to Intelligent Vapours. was resolved to celebrate the hanging of the pictures by an at- 

In the confusions, or, as Mr. Carlyle would call it, the manifold | home in the hall. Messrs. Flynn and Barthorpe, formerly ballast- 
welter of vain lunacies in this loose and distracted world of ours, _ heavers, now ruler and deputy-ruler of the registry, duly impressed 
surely Mary Jane has reached the climax of absurdity and yet with the importance of the occasion, proceeded to send circulars 
pathos. We can scarcely believe the book a mere fraud, in to the chief members of her Majesty's Government and Opposition, 
spite of its anonymousness, because there is so much mix- of the Houses of Parliament, the Army and Navy, and other 
ture in it of personal character and real materialist dogmatism | j;),..9) professions, inviting them to be present. Fortunately 
by this “ Child at School.” Mary Jane, referred in one place to the those illustrious persons did not respond to the invitation 
second lobe in the dual constitution of the brain, in another to the (except a few of them by civil notes of excuse), for, as it 
latent or unconscious life which is spontaneous and automatic but was, there was only just room in the hall for those who did 
beyond our control, and always regarded as an “ intelligent vapour,” attend, and their excellencies would have been hard put to 
is surely the euthanasia of the materialistic spiritualism. Mary Jane, it for seats had they come. We, as old acquaintances of the 
in fact, differs only from the medium herself, in our author's view, 'men in their hard times, were also included in the invita- 
in being more temporary. “‘ Our Mary Jane” isa secondary intelli- | tion, and accordingly on Saturday evening last we set off for a 
gent vapour, which, happily phosphorescent, springs out from the walk to Narrow Street, Ratcliff Cross, pleased with the prospect of 
primary (the bodily medium) in order to paint secret pictures and | taking up again a thread of our past life which had slipped out of 
play on the guitar, and which vanishes away so soon as the primary our Pi aan years ago. We had not, indeed, to the best of 
intelligent vapour subsides into the state called sleep ; and when | ,,.. belief, est eves on a bellest-heaver since the passing of their 
she returns, she is no longer the same intelligent vapour as Emancipation Act in 1853. There is no part of London more 
before, but a new one, destitute of personal identity. But the interesting to us than that east of the Tower, between the Com- 
parent medium or primary intelligent vapour differs only from mercial Road and the river. It is not beautiful in any way, heaven 
the secondary by being rather longer before subsiding into the knows, but then there is no sort of sham whatever about even the 
sleep called death ; and so the universe altogether is but a crowd smallest portion of it. Here, at least, is no whited sepulchre, like 
of intelligent vapours, which in its totality of effluvium may, per- Regent Street, with splendid shop-fronts, and girls dying of over- 
haps, deserve a divine name and personality—about as much as Mary | work and bad air upstairs. ‘There are sweater’s dens and all sorts 
Jane. Wild and distracted as the book is, it seems to us on that of horrors in St. George’s in the East and Shadwell, but there is 
very account to carry out the ideas of the materialistic spiritualism | no French polish upon them. The naked fact stands out there, 
weet which makes it the high-tide mark of one of the most appealing to God and man to make an end of it. Then it is as 
striking sporadic tendencies of the day. ‘These lunacies or frauds, | good as being in a foreign town to walk about in those parts, with 
the additional advantage that it is only a shilling cab fare to the 








or half-frauds-half-lunacies, are the discordant notes of an age | 
which cannot trust in God and yet cannot tell how to do without Bank. The moment you cross Tower Hill the change is felt. 
Him,—that has begun with believing God an “Intelligent Vapour,” The quiet, devious, Jewish quarter, into which you plunge at 
and thence very wisely and legitimately concluded that we are all |once, is unlike anything else in England; and on emerging 
of us but fractions of an intelligent vapour, which “ continueth but into the bustle of Ratcliff Highway you may hear in five 


a little time, and then vanisheth away.” | minutes a dozen languages talked. ‘The very look of the 
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crowd, and of the shops, carries one to all ends of the earth 
as one walks along, here elbowing a dark, whiskered, earringed 
fellow, talking Spanish, or Italian, or Greek, at the door of a grog- 
shop; then coming on a Malay, or John Chinaman, apparently 
quite as much at home as the very English costermonger, whose 
patient moke loiters along the gutter, dragging his seedy vegetable 
or fish van; while the British sailor boy, with his bright gallant 
face and free rolling walk, flashes on youat every corner, like a bar 
of light in a dingy place. Then the shops—the old marine stores, 
with their 
** Rusty locks, and dusty bags, 
And musty phials, and fusty rags,” 

And lusty old women, called thirsty Nans or Polls; and the out- 
fitters’ shops, with their touting bills addressed to merchant 
captains and emigrants; and the numerous nautical instrument- 
makers, over whose doors stands the constant image of the 
mahogany-faced admiral in cocked-hat, blue uniform coat, and 
yellow tights, looking intensely through a telescope, the work, 
no doubt, of the cunning person within; and the all-nations 
shops, where you may find the parrots, and the love-birds, 
and the beastesses, which the sailors have made pets of 
on the homeward voyage, and the former of whom, being 
imitative and talking birds, we should by no means 
advise readers to buy with a view of introducing them into polite 
society ; and the frequent grog-shops and haunts of that wild 
shifting population, alternating as one passes farther East with 
quiet rows of old-fashioned cottages, where (we suppose) live the 
wives and children of mates and warrant officers while their hus- 
bands are away, while the masts and yards of innumerable ships 
are seen over the roofs, or the long dock walls on the right—all 
these form a picture which is, in our opinion, well worth study, 
and we should not let readers off so easily but that we suddenly 
perceive to our dismay that we have forgotten our friends the 
ballast-heavers and their “ at-home.” 

Punctually at 7.30, the appointed hour, we arrived in Narrow 
Street (which is divided half-way by the canal entrance to one of 
the docks, which you cross on a swing bridge), and had no difficulty 
in finding the Hall, round the door of which a crowd of dock 
labourers, sailors, and others had already collected, ruled over by 
one policeman. Clearly the “at-home” was the great cotemporary 
event at Ratcliff Cross. 

The Hall, which we now entered, is a lofty room—some forty 
feet long by twenty-five broad, we should guess. Along one end 
a sort of dais had been erected, on which a long tea-table 
was laid for the visitors, and the whole wall above the 
dais was hung with flags, the great one in the centre 
being that of the Trinity House Registered Ballast-Heavers, 
as the legend below told us. It was of a deep blue colour, 
with a simple large red cross upon it, and a scroll, “ Righteous 
masters, faithful men,” worked in the same red colour. At the 
opposite end of the hall was a gallery, in which, and on closely 
packed tables on the floor of the hall, tea was laid, with places for 


all the 150 registered men, and a huge plate of cold beef to each. | 


The walls and beams were also decorated with flags borrowed in 
the neighbourhood, and on the wall opposite the door was a large 
frame covered by a red curtain, behind which, as we rightly con- 
jectured, hung the Queen's presents. On the dais we at once 
recognized the ruler and deputy-ruler of the registry. 
dealt lightly with our old acquaintances. 
day older than in 1853. The deputy-ruler, Henry Barthorpe by 


name, is certainly changed, but chiefly in the matter of flesh, | 
He is a man, like | 


which he has laid on during these good years. 
Sir Thomas Erpingham’s vassal, “‘ the knight of limbs,” 
‘“* Cast in the strongest form dame Nature boasts, 

With back much broader than a dripping pan, 

And legs as thick about the calves as posts,” 
Short, but as deep as he is broad, with a remarkable though not 
handsome face, a small bright quick eye, full of humour, a long 
upper lip, and mouth large, expressive, and full of fun and force. 
He is the spokesman of the ballast-heavers, and a very effective 
one, when he gets his arm straight out before him, as is his habit, 
with the fist clenched all but the fore finger, which points up per- 
pendicularly into the air, and mounts his favourite hobby of tee- 
totalism. His voice is tremendous, you might hear it over the 
roar of Niagara, and when excited (as while denouncing the ‘long- 
shore publicans in old days) he rises on his toes and comes down 
on his heels with such energy you would think he was going 
through the floor. We take the liberty of describing the deputy 


ruler, as he must suffer the usual penalty of representative men | 


at the hands of the press. 


Time had 
The ruler looked not a | 


We had scarcely time to make the acquaintance of the other 
gentlemen on the dais, two of them elder brethren of the Trinity 
House, when the gas, hitherto burning dimly, was turned on, 
and we became aware that the opposite gallery was already full of 
well-dressed, orderly men, sitting at the table, and ready to com- 
mence hostilities on the provender. ‘‘ Who are those?” we asked 
of the ruler, to which he answered, “ Oh! some of our men.” We 
thought he was joking, or that our ears had deceived us, when the 
door was opened by the single policeman, and in trooped the rest 
of the registered ballast-heavers, who were with some difficulty 
squeezed into their places at the tables on the floor of the hall. 
Our ears seemed to have played us false before; now we could 
scarcely believe our eyes. Could these be the ragged, dirty, sal- 
low-faced, hunger-stricken men who used to crowd the meetings 
of twelve yearsago? There was scarcely a man amongst them who 
had not a good cloth coat to his back, and they were all 
spruce and brushed up, with clean faces and clean shirts, altogether 
as respectable-looking a set of labouring men as we have ever set 
eyes on, and our opportunities in this line have not been few. 
There was a quaint air of mixed shyness and hospitality about 
them towards their visitors, as though they rather thought we 
| should be taken aback at the style in which they were entertaining 
us, but wished to put us at our ease, and assure us that it was all 
paid for. During tea we expressed our astonishment to the ruler, 
and drew from him the following remarkable facts:—That the 
men earn now from a guinea to twenty-five shillings a week on an 
average all the year round, after paying the expenses of the 
registry, and their subscriptions to a sick and pension fund, which 
already amounts to £3,000. That the Hall is open all day, 
| with a supply of papers, books, and slates, and that quite a large 
| per-centage of the men have learned to read and write there while 
| waiting for jobs. That they are now a sober set, with comfortable 
homes, and know that bad conduct of any kind will lose them their 
register—the one thing they dread. On a vacancy they elect some 
| extra hand who has been working with them, whose name is then 

submitted by petition to the supervisors of the Trinity House, 
| who make inquiries as to his character, and, if satisfied, order 
| his name to be placed on the registry by the ruler. When we first 
| remember the ballast-heavers, a man was lucky who averaged 14s. 
‘a week, after the publican’s and foreman’s per-centages, and 
| out of this he was generally mulcted at least four or five 
| shillings for short measure of the worst kind of beer. 
| After tea the tables were cleared and the speeches began, during 
| Which the ceremony of uncovering the Queen’s present was per- 

formed with marked success. But for the danger to the tympana 
of delicate ears from the stentorian cheers with which her name 
| and the Prince's were saluted time after time, we could have wished 
| that she had been present to see the touching and simple loyalty of 
_ this gathering of these poor men in the hall which they owe to her 
| husband. 





| It was certainly a model audience. The rows of great rough 
| men sat with eyes glued on the speaker, receiving any amount of 
| advice and exhortation with measureless faith and good humour 
and ejaculations of assent, breaking out into loud applause on the 
| least encouragement from the ruler or deputy-ruler, who acted as 
'fuglemen. There was something almost pathetically comic in the 
way in which any allusion, however direct and insulting, to their 
former condition, was received. To give our readers an idea of it 
we paraphrase freely the speech of the deputy-ruler. We wish we 
could add those of the chairman and of the elder brother of the 
Trinity House, but are painfully conscious how far we have already 
transgressed the limits usually allowed to us by the most liberal of 
| editors, 

| “ Now, mates, you know, before we had our registry you were 
a set of rowing, fighting, drinking, blackguards.” Chorus of 
| “that’s true,” from the benches. “ Not one in twenty of you had 
a clean shirt to his back, or a decent coat to his shoulders.” ‘*That’s 
so,” from the benches. ‘You beat your wives, neglected your 
children, and altogether behaved as badly as any labouring men 
in all London.” ‘ We did so,” from the benches. ‘“ Now you get 
' your money on Friday nights to take home to your wives, and can 
keep a tidy home, and some sticks of furniture about you, and send 
your children to school; and have always got a respectable place 
to sit in while you are waiting for a job. You owe all that to 
Prince Albert and the Trinity House.” (Loud cheers.) ‘ The 
Queen herself thinks about you, and has sent you those pictures.” 
(Louder cheers.) ‘‘ Drink was what did it all, and those rascally 
| publicans! Thanks to Sod, and Prince Albert, and the Trinity 
House, we've done with the publicans. So now you all give up 
| drink, do you hear? and take the pledge, and there’s no knowing 
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but what you may come to be Churchwardens before all's over, and 
so arrive at fame and wealth.” 

We must acknowledge that the teetotal exhortations of the 
deputy ruler seemed to glance off from a large portion of the 
Th y didn’t seem quite to see it. We take the fact to 
t through their work without a 


audience. 
be that the men can scarcely 
moderate allowance of sound beer, and while they keep it moderate 
and get it sound we cannot go all lengths with their deputy ruler. 
The proceedings ended at ten o'clock, and on our way westward 
we pondered much on the problem of the “ organization of labour,’ 
illustrated by the sight we had just been witnessing ; and mentally 
prayed that if in these revolutionary times our lot should ever be 
cast amongst labouring men, or if, in any future state of existence, 
here or elsewhere, we should be put to heaving ballast, we might 
at any rate get such employers as the elder brethren of the Trinity 
House. 


g seems scarcely fair to tell the story of the Greys immediately 

after that of the Percies, it will read beside theirs so short and 
sO insignificant. UOur obj ‘ct, however, is to explain the existence of 
the governing families, and for the last sixty years the great house 
of Northumberland has had less influence over the course of British 
policy than its comparatively feeble county rival, and once at least 
thelesser House has performed an incomparable service to the nation. 
The Greys are in a genealogical sense some five hundred years old, 
though they claim, or the 
antiquity. Sir Thomas de Grey was a gallant soldier in the wars of 


** Peerages *’ for them, a much higher 


Edward III., and held among other manors in Northumberland | 
that of Howick, but the historian who cares about accuracy instead | 


of heraldic probabilities will prefer to date the existing family 
from Sir John Grey of Berwick, Who was alive in 1372. His 
son, Sir Thomas Grey of Berwick and Chillingham, had 
by his wife Jane, a daughter of John Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, two sons, from the eldest of whom, Sir John Grey, 
were derived the Lords Grey of Powys, Earls of Tankerville in 
Normandy, who became extinct in 1551. This Sir John was 
a distinguished soldier under Henry V., pushed his fortunes in 
the war which so nearly ended in the conquest of France and ruin 
of England, and was at last killed with Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence, in the disastrous defeat which that Prince suffered at the 
hands of the French King’s Scotch auxiliaries. 
Sir Thomas Grey of Warke, descended, through three intermediate 


From his brother, 


generations, Sir Ralph Grey of Chillingham, in the reign of Henry | 


VILI., who possessed a moiety of the manor of Howick. His second 
son, Sir Ralph Grey of Chillingham, who ultimately became his 
heir, was the father of the first Lord Grey of Warke, who played 
an important part in the civil war, fought on the popular side, and 
for some time acted as Speaker of tlie House of Lords. The great- 
grandson of this Lord Grey, though a man devoted at heart to the 
same cause, is probably the one ancestor of whom the family is 
ashained, being Forde, third Lord Grey of Warkeand Earl of Tanker- 


ville, one of the very few men of his time and class ever convicted of | 


a want of nerve sufficient to overpower alike the pride of class and 
the sense of duty. He had the courage to stake head and lands 
in open resistance to James II., and accepted the command of 
Monmouth’s cavalry, but fled with it from the field of Sedgemoor. 


He saved himself by giving evidence against his friends, and his-in- | 


trigue with bis sister-in-law, Lady Henrietta Berkeley, which gave 


rise to a cause célébre, seems to have outraged even the ideas | 


of that wild age. 
overmastering passion ever written. He committed a great crime, 
but it is impossible to read the dully picturesque report in the 
State Trials without perceiving that the private defence of the 
accused noble, that he was utterly overmastered by his over love, 
was true—an admission which, in the majority of such cases, would 
be utterly false—that by one of those, strange accidents which are 
never impossible, yet so seldom occur he had in Henrietta Berkeley 
found his double, and that for once, in open court, before all Eng- 
land, Paul Ferroll’s dream was realized—the dream of a love which 
At the last 
moment, when all ignominy might have been avoided, and Lord 
Grey had worked himself up to pr » that he would never see his 
paramour again, he broke down, and refused all terms unless he 
were permitted tosee her. The case was ultimately withdrawn,why 
was never explained. His sole surviving child, a daughter, carried 
the estate of Chillingham into the family of Bennet, Lord Ossulston 
(Arlington of the Cabal belonged to these Bennets), who was 
therefore created Earl of Tankerville, and her descendants to this 
day own the great Chillingham Park, and the breed of white wild 


could survive alike ruin, and sarcasm, and crime. 


His trial is one of the strangest records of real 


bulls, and divide with the Greys of Howick and the Percies the 
political influence of Northumberland. 

Sir Ralph, the father of the first Lord Grey of Warke, had a 
younger brother, Sir Edward Grey of Howick, whose descendant, 
Henry, was in 1736 owner of the whole of the manor of Howick, 
and was created a baronet. ‘T'wo of Sir Henry's sons died un- 
married, the eldest having represented the county in 1754 and 1762; 
another was killed in a duel with Lord Pomfret, and the fourth, 
Charles, was the founder of the existing peerage. He wasa soldier 
of some mark, and distinguished himself so far as anybody did in 
the American war, fought with Earl St. Vincent in the West 
Indies, and in 1801, under the Addington administration, was 
raised to the Peerage as Baron Grey de Howick, and in 1806 
was created Viscount Howick and Earl Grey.. He died on the 
14th November, 1807, leaving his dignities to his eldest surviving 


son Charles, second Earl, and founder of the modern political great- 
| ness of the family. He was elected in 1786, being then only twenty- 
| two, member for Northumberland, and threw himself with ardour 
into political life. Like all his family he was a determined Whig, 
followed Fox, shared in the convivialities of Carlton House, and 
perhaps believed that the Prince who had betrayed every human 
being who trusted him would not betray a Grey. He was soon 


known as one ofthe small group of aristocrats who clearly foresaw the 
| future, who contended for Catholic emancipation, the removal of 
the disabilities of the Dissenters, the reform of Parliament, the 
purification of the ad- 
ministrative machine, which had slowly rotted into an engine for 


} 
1) 
th 


suppression of the slave trade, and the 


In 1806 he entered the Grenville cabinet as 


First Lord of the Admiralty, and on the l ith of Fox succeeded 
The question of Catholic 


emancipation formed, however, a bar to his further rise under 


efficient corruption. 
him as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


George ILl..—Whigs in those days having convictions as well 
as traditions,—and on the Regent's accession he was like the rest 
of his party betrayed, the King hoping to compound for a hundred 
perjuries by keeping one oath which he did not comprehend. The 
Earl, fortified by a pride such as only an English Whig Peer, a 
Cardinal, or a Brahmin ever honestly feels, neither compromised 
nor gave way, and even when Canning made a movement towards 
Liberal opinions, and drew around him some of the leading 
Whig statesmen, Lord Gr y st vod h wughtily aloof, procl uiming in 
no whispered voice his want of confidence. ‘The people admired 
ssion of William IV. he 


recognized head of the Whigs, and in that 


his consistency, and on the ace was the 
capacity succeeded the 
Duke of Wellingtonas Premier. ‘Then came the Reform struggle, 
in which the unbending character of the Earl was the very main- 
stay of his party, and enabled them for the first time in English 
history to effect a complete transfer of power without an appeal to 
arms or a change of dynasty. Mr. Roebuck wiil have it that the 
Earl quailed at last, and would, had the King been firm, have 
declined to swamp the Upper House; but th 
| sistent with the fact that the vote could have been carried 


statement is incon 
by the clevation of elder sons and other devices without 
that possibly disastrous result. Be that as it may, in the 
first Reform Administration the 
the special uses of an aristocracy came out in 


special character of the Pre 
mier and 
their strongest colours. No Parliament ever sat in which “ danger- 
Brains had grown hot in the 


ous ” tendencies were more apparent. 
contest, and the people were more than half inclined to plunge at 
| once into the unknown, and effect farther radical changes in the 
constitution which had worn so well. Fortunately for all the 
empire except Ireland—which under the new middle-class power 
lost its best chance of final re-organization,—every mood of the 
popular mind had to be strained first through the aristocratic sieve, 
which when it included Earl Grey had very close meshes indeed, 
and time was allowed for the trial of an organization which, after 
thirty years of determined and not inglorious effort, now once 
more seems feeble, because throughout an empire whose power, as 
Pozzo di Borgo said, “has earth for its base,” there is not out of 
Ireland a grievance sharp enough to stir the national blood. Earl 
Grey retired in 1834 from official life, but the political influence 
of his family founded on his reputation has not been diminished in 
the hands of his successor—a man in whom all his father’s qualities 
If he were not the most impracticable of man- 
in England no statesman with a chance 


seem intensified. 
kind there would be 
against Earl Grey, and his administration of the colonies, still but 
| partially understood, will one day be found to have involved as 
bold, as successful, and as important a revolution as that which his 
great father carried through. At this moment thereis, perhaps, no 
family in England more largely employed in the public service than 
that which looks to Earl Grey as its head, and scarcely one in 
| which there have been so few conspicuous failures. 
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POLAND AND FRANCE. 
[From our SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
July 29, 1863. 
Lorp Narter's despatch has produced a very great sensation in 
France—all the more so as the insult offered to France, England, 


and Austria seems, on the part of Russia, almost gratuitous. So | 


exceedingly careful had the Three Powers been to smoothe her way 


to conciliation, that it is hard, indeed, to conceive for what reasons, | 
save popular pressure and feelings of wounded pride, she has not | 
conceded all that was demanded. An armistice, if accepted, could | 


not fail to be fatal to the Poles by damping their patriotic enthu- 
siasm, depriving the insurrection of the strength it derives from 
its very continuity, and enabling Russia not only to gain time, 
but to make ready for a decisive onset. Nor is it obvious why 
Russia thought a conference objectionable, from which Poland was 
to be excluded, and the sole object of which was announced to be 
an amicable settlement of the Six Points, which Prince Gorts- 
chakoff declares tally so well with his master’s own views. What 
could be more desirable to Russia than to have a new, solemn, 
peremptory consecration given, in the name of Europe, by all its 
leading Powers, to that treaty of Vienna which absolved diploma- 
tically the great crime of the partition of Poland, making an 
imperial robber a knig, the world his accomplice, and ruffianism 
on a large scale part of the public law of nations ? 

The Poles, of course, would have resisted, because they fight not 
for representation but for independence ; not for a sham constitu- 
tion, but for national life ; not for Congress-Poland, but for united 
Poland. Russia then might have come forward and said to the 
interfering Powers, “I have done all you wished me todo. If 


The indications pointing to war are certain military movements 
of a rather ominous nature—the announcement of a naval review 
at Cherbourg—many a report become current respecting an alli- 
ance with Sweden—the fitting out of a squadron which the Patrie 

| said was to be ready for sea by the end of the week—the liberty 
| granted to the newspapers more than ever to write down Russia 
and to write up Poland—the fact, characteristic, if true, that 
among the subjects given by M. Duruy for competition at the 
University examinations the partition of Poland and its present 
| state stand conspicuous—the collapse of the Crédit Mobilier—the 
| recent decline in the public funds—the feeling of trepidation which 
| prevails in the money market. 
On the other hand, there are symptoms of a leaning towards 
peace. M. Drouyn de Lhuys is reported to have expressed his 
| belief in the impossibility of a war. There is little doubt 
‘that M. Fould is anxious to avert a financial crisis, and his is an 
opinion which the Emperor is not inclined to disregard. The 
| Empress also, in spite of her Catholic sympathies, seems to be 
averse to war. The non-publication by the MJoniteur of Lord 
Napier’s despatch the day it was known in Paris has been con- 
| sidered a hopeful omission by the peace party, for there is such a 
| party at present. A report having been spread that the Russian 
Ambassadors in Paris and in London had received notice to hold 
themselves in readiness to depart, the evening papers were officially 
instructed to contradict the assertion, with something more than 
|} usual eagerness. <A petition, calling upon the Emperor to unfold 
| the flag of France, and of which the following was the conclusion :— 
“* Sire, sauvez, sauvons la Pologne !’—was not allowed to be circu- 
| lated in the workshops ; the press was admonished not to give it 


| publicity ; andthe Putrie, which had inserted it, was ordered not 


the insurrection is still raging, it is not my fault. Will it be now to allude to it any more. The Polish Committee had decided that 
denied that it is cosmopolitan revolution which kindled and fans | a funeral service would be celebrated in the Church of La Made- 
the flame? You are pledged to assist me in putting it out.” How | leine, in commemoration of the patriots killed or murdered during 
the interfering Powers would have managed to turn a deaf ear to | the insurrection. Well, the newspapers were forbidden to announce 








such an appeal under the circumstances I should like to know. 
However, this not being the course which Russia chose to follow, 
the question is—must the sword be drawn? Paris pants for an 
answer, and rightly so. Whilst diplomatic notes are interchanged 


at leisure, the moment when it will be utterly impossible to send | 


troops to the Baltic is fast approaching ; Russia is busy fortifying 
Cronstadt ; Mouravieff and Berg lose no time in bringing their 
sanguinary work to completion. Moreover, this state of awful 
suspense goes far to shake credit, to hamper commerce, to paralyze 
industry. It has been supposed by a financial paper in Paris, the 


Conseiller, that Prince Gortschakoff's note has already cost France | 


two thousand millions of francs! But those must know how to be 
patient who do not know how to be free; and those also must be 
trained to the virtue of patience who do not see, or affect not to 
see, to what extent the enslavement of a nation like France tells 
upon the freedom of every other nation. Let, then, France, let 


| that ceremony ; word was sent to the Committee to proceed no fur- 
| ther in the matter, and the Archbishop of Paris was requested to 
| refuse his authorization. Is the Emperor, as the semi-official paper 
| La France would have us believe, bent on not acting alone and not 
giving to a question of European interest the bearing of an indi- 
| vidual demand? The supposition is perfectly admissible. Napoleon 
knows well enough how much England is reluctant to go to 
| war, and if he considers it dangerous to add another startling chapter 
| to the history of his high-wrought adventures, it might suit his 
| purpose to be enabled to court his pardon from France by saying, 
“| have done all in my power in favour of Poland; but England 
would neither follow nor uphold me; with her must rest the 
responsibility of so distressing a failure.” 

Nor would this language, perhaps, arouse so general a feeling of 
discontent as would have been the case some months ago, owing to 
| the fact above alluded to, that there is now a peace party which, 





Europe, wait with respectful resignation till the man with whom | some months ago, was not either existing or perceivable. 


all decisions are suffered to rest thinks fit to speak. 

We are told that that the French Government has not conde- | 
scended to publish the despatch of the Duke de Montebello, still | 
less to let it be known whether it endorses or not the opinion of its 


ambassador. Why, are not the inspirations of imperial wisdom | 
far preferable to the wayward suggestions of conflicting minds? | 
Is not imperial guidance preferable to what constitutional pedan- | 


try is pleased to style self-government? ‘Tantalizing and ruinous 
as the protracted silence of the Moniteur may be, it is not for the 


vulgar to pretend to dive into the secrets of gods. That France | 
should have a voice in the matter is naturally out of the question. | 
It is but fair that the Sitcle should have received a second warning | 


for recommending a plebiscite of the whole French people, and the 


motives of the warning are stated as clearly as possible—appeals | 


of this kind jar with the principles of the constitution, and are 
derogatory to the authority of the Emperor. Such as were candid 


enough to imagine that the substitution of M. Boudet for M. 


de Persigny as Minister of the Interior had a liberal meaning are 
thus made aware of this important fact, that a change in the 
actors by no means implies a change in the piece. 


The public are, therefore, reduced to grope after a clue as to 


what Ceesar’s intentions may be. According to some personages 
who profess to be well informed, it is the opinion of the French 
Government that the Three Powers should, without going the 
lengths of cutting the Gordian knot with the sword, declare they 
do not accept Prince Gortschakoff’s reply, and have resolved no 
longer to proceed with the negotiations, it being inconsistent with 
their dignity to renew or modify propositions half rejected, and in 
a somewhat offensive manner too. But this isa mere rumour at a 
time when rumours are mere guess-work. 


First of all, it is wonderful how the sympathies of the clericals 
for Catholic Poland have cooled since these pious men were called 
upon to take Prince Gortschakoff's hint that the revolutionary party 
| in Europe concerned themselves for the independence of Poland 
| more than was desirable. The Archbishop of Orleans had already 
warned the clergy, in strong language, against the danger of an 
| alliance, whatever might be its object, between the lambs of the 
Church and the wolves of the cosmopolitan Democratic party. 
The Holy Father has ever since supplied his faithful sons 
with more stringent motives for abstention. Nothing is more 
remarkable as a disclosure of the true ecclesiastical spirit than 
the letter of Pio Nono to the Emperor of Russia. In this 
lengthened document, which would fill several columns of the 
Spectator, we look in vain for one single word of manly protest, 
| either in favour of an oppressed nation driven to revolt by despair, 

or against the unheard-of cruelties of which so many Christians 
| have been the victims. Of the interests of the clergy, of its pro- 
perties, of its privileges, the Pope speaks with due unction, ascrib- 
ing the Polish agitation to religious, or rather, irreligious tyranny, 
to the spreading of unholy doctrines, and so forth. But he ignores 
the insurrection; he turns the cold shoulder to the aspirations of 
the national party as such; he disapproves of priests joining in 
revolutionary movements and having a hand in anything intended 
or calculated to disquiet the powers that be. 

So much for the clericals ; now for the Orleanists. 

Many of them, no doubt, cling still to their former opinions 
concerning Poland; but it is quite clear that the most unyielding 
| enemies of the Imperial dynasty among them have begun seriously 

to reflect on the dangerous amount of popularity which the 
despotic ruler of France would be likely to derive from a bold, 
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generous, attempt to rescue Poland; they cannot help thinking 
that the glory attached to such an attempt, if successful, might 
enable Napoleon to wage war with continued impunity, nay, more, 
with increasing success, against the intellect of France and against 
freedom. 

Nor is Republican ardour itself untinged with that kind of 


apprehension. It strikes the Liberal party that the Poles are the 


first to deprecate Napoleonic interference; that they urge the | 


necessity for Poland of working out herown emancipation, so as not 
to have to pay too much for foreign assistance. What they declare 
they want is a joint declaration by the Governments which were 
parties to the treaty of Vienna, that that treaty having been 
violated, they withdraw their sanction, and regard the dominion 
of Russia over Poland as forfeited. This, Prince Zamoyski asserted 
to be the Polish view of the question at the meeting in St. James's 
Hall; and this is what the six Parisian workmen present at that 
meeting must have reported to their fellow-men in Paris. 

However, it is undeniable that the feeling in favour of Poland 
is nowadays as strong as ever, if not stronger, among the working- 
classes; and the cunning way in which some of them endeavour 
to reconcile their indulgence of that feeling with a proud reluctance 
to serve the ambition of a despot is too characteristic not to be 
put on record. 
people thought in reference to the danger which French liberty 
might, for a lorg time to come, incur from the vindication by arms 
of Polish independence, a most intelligent and influential work- 


man in Paris has just sent me un exposé de vues, of which the | 


following is an extract :-—- 

*. ... Nofear. Should Napoleon make up his mind to save 
Poland and to take the land, he will not lack encouragement. All 
that may be required to goad him on will be done. He will be, on 
his leaving Paris, carried in triumph, if needed, and we have no 
objection to hail his departure for Poland with even more 
enthusiastic shouts than were sent up to hail his departure for 
Italy. But what of that? Our aspirations are too high both for 
his power and his will. Trammelled as he is by diplomatic con- 
nections with crowned heads, compelled as he is to make national 


policy subservient to merely dynastic interests, he cannot fail to | 
disappoint to a great extent the expectations of the French | 


people, when once routed. If the roll of the war drum be heard, 
Napoleon will have lighted a fire which he will be unable to ex- 


tinguish, and will, nevertheless, try to extinguish. ‘There is the | 


rub. We anticipate a second peace of Villafranca, by which, as 
you are well aware, the unity of Italy was not prevented, and 
which had, so far as he was concerned, no other effect than to ruin 
his own popularity. Remember what occured at the time of the 
Italian war; how triumphant his departure, but how unwelcome 
his return! Depend upon it, we have pondered over the question, 
and the Parisian workmen are no fools.” A FREEMAN. 





THE IRISH RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 
[From our SreciaAL CoRRESPONDENT. | 
New York, July 17, 1863. 
Tue pro-slavery democrats have played their Jast card. It is a 
tremendous one, and was thrown down in the nick of time. The 
game is not yet played out, but the card is not the ace of trumps. 
If the recent and not yet allayed disturbances in New York were 
named in that composite way which makes the title of a bill in 
Parliament sometimes of such portentous length, they would be 
called the Roman Catholic Irish Pro-Slavery Democratic Insurrec- 
tion. For, to explain this title in reverse, those who took part in 
them were, without exception, of the Democratic party, favourers 


of slavery, Irishmen (with very few exceptions), and Roman | 


Catholics. To understand this you are to know that there are in 
New York about 20,000 Irishmen, with whose votes our omni- 
vorous naturalization laws have cursed the country. With many 
rauch esteemed Irish friends I yet say this; and I think that few 
of the readers of the Spectator will disagree with me, when they 
consider that of this number about 19,500 were a few years 
ago living upon potatoes, shooting landlords, and obeying the 
Pope in their native bogs. These people are to a man the devoted 
followers of Fernando Wood (who escaped the State’s Prison only 
by the effect of a statute of limitations) and Benjamin Wood, his 
worthy brother, who owe their political elevation entirely to the 
votes of these reckless and ignorant creatures. ‘These Woods are 
the active movers in the pro-slavery peace movement in this 
quarter ; but they are at once used and scorned by men of as little 
political principle as themselves, though of more personal respect- 
ability. For months past they have laboured without ceasing to 
engender a rebellious feeling among the labouring people and 


In answer to a private letter of mine, asking what | 


artizans, and particularly among the Irish. To this purpose they 
have chiefly used, on the one hand, a provision in the draft law 
which allows the payment of 300 dols. as an equivalent for per- 
sonal service, and, on the other, the hatred of the Irishman for the 
negro. The Yankee does not hate the negro. He simply regards 
him as a lower species of man, with whom he has nothing in com- 
mon but bare humanity, and any mingling with whom, on the 
footing of equality, is revolting and impossible. But the Irishman 
hates him. Upon these two raw places the pro-slavery democratic 
managers applied the lash until they goaded the Irishmen into 


madness, intending to use that madness as a weapon against the 
Administration and the war. They have used it, though with some 
indecision and remorse. It was time to use it if it were to be used 
at all. The victory of the army of the Potomac under Meade over 
Lee (which only the sagacity of Lee in knowing when he was beaten 
and his prudence in retreat saved from being an utter rout), the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg by Grant, the certain fall of Port Hudson (which 
has since yielded to Banks without aid from Grant), the retreat of 
| Bragg’s demoralized army before Rosencranz, giving Chattanooga 
and Knoxville, the keys of the country, to the national forces, and 
the defection of North Carolina from the * so-called Confederate 
States,” threatened the speedy extinction not only of the rebellion, 
but of the Copperhead or pro-slavery democratic faction. Hence 
this savage outburst of fire and blood; the object of which was 
practically to nullify a law of Congress essential to the prosecution 
of the war in this city and State, and so throughout the free 
States, except, perhaps, in New England. 

I have observed this dreadful and disgraceful outbreak closely. 
On Saturday last, July 11th, the draft was proceeding in apparent 
quiet, and all apprehensions of trouble were lulled. But on that 
day an Irish housemaid, apparently because she was unable to 


keep her tongue between her teeth, told my wife that the Irish- 
men were going to resist the draft to a man, and kill the drafting 
officers. Every man would die at his door rather than go when 
300 dols. would get a rich man off; and “ Fernandy Wud and 
* would stand by them. 
I have since discovered was similarly revealed in other families, 


| Governor Saymoor’ The same secret 


but always by Roman Catholic girls; the Protestant house 
But it was generally 
| regarded only as mere talk, or at most as showing a disposition 
to make trouble at the mustering in, which would not take place 
for some time to come. It was unfortunate that the draft began 
on Saturday ; for after came idle Sunday, and then Blue Monday. 
|} On Monday morning, when all commercial, professional, and 
manufacturing New York had been “ down town” for two hours, 
and was well immersed in business, news came down that some men 
were marching through the streets to resist the draft, and that 
there was some trouble at the draft office in Forty-sixth street. 
The city is on a long narrow island about two miles wide; but 
about two miles above the junction of the rivers which wash its 
| shores it begins to taper like a V. The point at whichit begins to 
taper is Fourteenth street, the most fashionable quarter of the 
town, and which itself is a full mile and a half from the business 
quarter. You will see then how remote the scene of the trouble 
at first, Forty-sixth street, was from the centre of the city, and 
understand how the mob got soquickly under headway. In fact, 
they began their operations in the extreme outskirts of the city, just 


| servants seemed to know nothing about it. 


where new buildings are pushing their way into fields over which 
are thickly scattered the huts and shanties of Irish squatters. 
Little attention was attracted by the first reports of the rioting. 
which, it was supposed, would be soon put down by the police. 
But I, remembering the warning my wife had received, left my 
office immediately, went home, and making myself look as un- 
tidy and as inoffensively well-dressed as possible, I went straight 
to the scene of the riot. I have found that I can go almost any- 
where and among almost any sort of folk by behaving and 
talking to them as if I neither feared nor hated them. So I went 
into the mob on that day, and on Tuesday, and on Wednesday ; 
saw what they did, heard what they said, and talked with them. 
Without exception on Monday and ‘Tuesday I found them to be 
Irishmen of the lowest and most brutal type. On Tuesday even- 
ing a very few Germans appeared among them, whom by their 
conversation I found to be Roman Catholics. So much were they 
underestimated at first, that they scattered to the winds the few 
policemen and forty or fifty marines who were sent to quell them ; 
the latter committing the folly of firing over their heads. ‘This 
success caused an instantaneous and tremendous accession to their 
numbers, so that when I arrived among them on Monday about 
one o'clock they were reckoned as 6,000 strong, but they were in 
reality only about 3,500. I had not been among the rioters five 
minutes before the spirit of the riot became plain to me—it was 
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hatred of an anti-slavery administration, its purpose being to 
stop the draft, and thus cripple the war. When the second house 
was burned and pillaged I stood directly in front of it, watch- 
ing and talking with the actors in the scene, and their aiders 


| will brave the dangers of dirty weather on a lee shore, 
| that he may fill his portfolio at the risk of his life. Mr. 
| Church is evidently of the latter class. I do not envy the feel- 
ings of the shipmaster who got his orders to cruise about the 


mouth of Davis's Straits at the confluence of the Gulf Stream with 


and abettors. It was wonderful to see the bedraggled Irishwomen 
tic pole. Here, and 


swarm up from the surrounding shanties, and go into the | the current flowing southward from the A: 
house or houses—for there were two standing together—with | even so far south as the latitude of New York, may be met those 
the rioters and bring out plunder and carry it off to their dens. | stupendous masses of ice which, fallen from some northern glacier, 
Men did the same. Whatever was in the houses which was not | and -loaded with accumulations in the quiet Arctic seas, have 
flung out of the windows before they were fired was carried off. | broken finally from their anchorage, and carry towards the over- 
Two men passed me with a rich drawing-room carpet ; two lads at heated tropics some part of the excessive Polar cold. It is one 
my side struck up a barter for a carved rosewood box on one side | of these masses which has furnished Mr. Church with his subject. 
and an ormolu Jamp onthe other. An Irishman at my side, having But on the very threshold, protest should be entered against the 
rather more conscience than his fellows, lamented to me that this | strange framing of the picture, which greatly imperils its success 
The house ought to have been burned, he said, with | ful effect. It is a pity that Mr. Church was not satisfied with 


was done. 
common experience in favour of gold frames, but must needs 


all in it; for now it would be said that the [rishmen began this 
thing for plunder. But he added, “there are two more 
houses that have got to go before night.” He meant that of | oak. 
Colonel Nugent, the Provost-Marshal, and Mayor Opdyke; the} Let the spectator cut a small parallelogram out of the blank 
former of which was burned, but the latter successfully defended. | side of the programme given to him as he enters the gallery, 
Before the next morning, twenty, large and | and hold the paper at such a distance from the eye as will shut 
Through this ready-made mount 
Standing ou a low 


surround his work with the heavy deep brown setting of American 


Two more houses! 
small, had been consumed, and negroes had been beaten, hanged, | out all but the mere painting. 
and burned in the open streets. But this man was foolish enough | he will see a picture of no common merit. 
to think that he could put fire to a barrel of gunpowder and burn ! plateau or stunted cliff of ice, worn by the constant lapping of the 
only half of it ; just as the men who were behind him thought | water into curves and caves of every conceivable shape, the specta- 
that they could explode only a pound. The time which they | tor looks across a bay of apparently shallow water, covering a large 
chose was excellent for their purpose ; for there were no troops in| portion of the submerged base of the berg to the principal 
the city except the mere corporal’s guard of the militia | mass of ice in the mid-distance. The eye is at once attracted, as 
armouries; and nine miles away there were only a few) it should be, to this central mass, which is carefully drawn and 
artillerymen. All the rest were in Pennsylvania and| modelled, and lighted with the slanting rays of the even- 
Maryland. The mob soon got head and was joined by all the; ing sun. ‘The colour of warm sunlight on the frozen semi- 


. . “a . . | . . . . 
thieves and desperadoes in the vicinity; these being, like the| transparent mountain is happily caught, and beautifully con- 


nucleus, or rather the mass, almost entirely of foreign birth and | trasted with the pale gray and violet of the shadows, which 
You will see by our papers what they did ; how again are broken by innumerable reflected and transmitted 


generally Irish. 
Through a gap on the right of the principal mass 


they beat and murdered negroes, burned, and robbed with im- | lights. 
punity for a day and a half, killed policemen, military officers,and| the eye is led into the heart of the berg, which here rises 
unoffending citizens, and turned an orphan asylum full of little | into the spire-like peaks and pinnacles so often described by 
negroes out into the night that they might burn the building} Arctic travellers, and is partially lost in the mist and vapour 
which gave them shelter. They have behaved like brutes and | into which the warmer air, whither the berg has floated, is being 
fiends, and from the very nature of the case, and the remote and | perpetually condensed. ‘This is the best part of the picture. Great 


wide field of their operations, the newspapers have not told half 
their atrocious deeds. Many have come to my own knowledge | 
of which there has been no mention in print. 

As to the mob being pro-slavery democratic in its origin | 
and in its purposes, that is shown by the cheers for Jeff. Davis | 
which I and many others have heard given by the rioters, as 
well as by the fact that all the houses attacked have been 
either those of official persons and political leaders belonging | 


size and mystery are gained by delicate transitions of colour and 
the faintly defined outline of the ice against the sky; a sort of 
enchanted stillness and repose pervade the solemn ice-cliffs. It is 
strange that with this apparently nice appreciation of the good 


| effects of finesse, and of refraining from over-definition, Mr. Church 


should, on the left of the berg, have fallen into the opposite extreme, 
and by heavy tracing and shading brought that part of it so far for- 
ward out of its place as to impair the size and unity of the mass. 


to the Republican party, United States’ officers, or negroes. [ recommend this point to the attention of the chromolithographer 
The pro-slavery democrats are aghast at the sight of their| who is tomake a“ facsimile” (?) of the picture. As he can scarcely 
Frankenstein ; and are loudly disclaiming all connection with | hope to reproduce its various colours in all their delicacy, let him 


the monster. But their denials are useless, and these frightful 

outrages will be inexorably fastened upon their leaders by even 

many of their old political associates. The movement will be an 

utter failure. It was meant to throw the city and State of New | 
York practically out of the Union by making the draft impossible | 
here, and so compelling a negotiation between the Governor of 

the ‘* Sovereign ” State of New York and the National Adminis- 
tration. But the draft will be enforced, and the pro-slavery demo- | 
crats will be extinguished as a working faction by the consequences 

of the very movement for which they are responsible. 

What I care most about, however, is that it should be known 
that the men who have composed these mobs and been guilty of | 
these barbarities were not born and bred in this country. The | 
prisoners and wounded rioters are all Lrishmen. A YANKEE. | 








Fine Arts. 
pene SES 
MR. CHURCH’S ICEBERGS.—MR. HAMERTON’S | 
PICTURES. 
Ir is no novelty for an artist to endure great fatigue and run great 
risks to procure materials for a picture. ‘The most unadyenturous 
of sketchers may find himself unexpectedly put on his defence by 
the uncomfortable freaks of an angry bull, or a farmer's over- | 
strained dislike to trespassers. Among the more enterprising, one 
is perhaps forced to protect himself from the dangerous intrusive- 
ness of the wild Arab of the desert by an honest blow, delivered 
straight from the shouldes; another is pelted for directing “ the | 
evil eye” on his infantine model, or is hooted and treated as 
“(saving your presence) the devil )imself;” 


| flected light. 


while a third’ 


steal a march on Mr. Church by correcting in the copy this most 
obvious and indisputable flaw in the original. 

In the distance are seen other icebergs silently sailing in the 
evening light, very beautiful in feeling, though the sun-light on them 
is less heavenly and pure than on the principal mass. I should 
have been content to let the distance on this side run out of the 
picture unimpeded by the fragment of ice-wall in the foreground, 
tenderly painted though it be, with its blue veins and luminous 
hollows. The distant sea is of a heavy purple not easy to account 
for, the surface not being sufficiently smooth to catch the reflection 
of the bank of cloud which hangs over the horizon. Nearer the 
foreground the water shallows, and over the unequal floor of ice be- 
neath glows with the purest tints of the emerald and the beryl, 
drawing fresh beauty from the destruction and dissolution of the 
solid mass which it perpetually saps and undermines, and lighting 
up the caves and arches it has worn with trembling glances of re- 
The opaque and dirty-coloured sky is the least suc- 
cessful part of this very beautiful picture. 

Mr. Hamerton is a no less resolute and courageous student of 
nature than Mr. Church. He has invented and navigated a new 
order of craft, incurred the accusation of piracy at the hands of an 
enraged patentee, camped on the moors of Lancashire, lived for 
years the life of a hermit on a solitary isle in the Scottish High- 
lands, risen up early and gone to bed late, or not at all, all for the 
love of his art. ‘These things we know from his own pen; for he 
has written two very pleasant volumes full of his own adventures 
in search of the picturesque. But he tells us more than this. He 
narrates how his soul revolted from the false and indolent conven- 
tionalism of bygone times and embraced the tenets of the pre- 
Raphaelite brethren ; how, burning with a desire to represent * the 
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truth,” he steadily and severely strove after the accurate imitation 
of natural objects without flinching and without compromise; how, 
beaten and overcome in the unequal and untenable struggle, he well 
nigh despaired, and gave up his bark to be swept at random over the 


wild waters of unachieved Jon: finally reached a haven 





where, accepting certain limitations to the capabilities of his art, 
** no question relating to it could thenceforth cost him any further 
practical hesitation or embarrassment, because he had weighed 
them all one by one, and arrived at ‘provisional) conclusions on 
each of them.” Probably no artist ever so closely analyzed the 
duties of his calling, so dissected its capabilities, or laid down such 
stringent rules for its practice. Herein he exhibits much more of 
a critical than 

well be doubted 
his fame as a 


poetical genius; and it may 
succeed in 
reached as 


a creative or 
whether he will ever 
painter to the level he has 
He possesses considerable power of obser- 
appears 


raising 


a writer on art. 
vation (‘active observation,” as he calls it), but 
to prefer using it for the purpose of astonishing rather than 
pleasing. For instance, in No. 1 of the four pictures now ex- 
hibited by him at 196 Piccadilly, which is called “ Ben Cruachan, 
with clouds rising : ‘the relation between the illumi- 
nated mountain and the intense depth of the lake is the natural 
fact he most ardently desires to convey.” (See the catalogue.) This 
depth he indicates by exceedingly dark blue paint, and seems quite 
pleased to think that it will not be understood by the public, and 
longs for an opportunity of convicting them of ignorance by con- 
fronting them with the actual lake (Loch Awe). I suspect, how- 
ever, that the experiment would result rather in a verdict against 
himself, not for excessive depth or intensity, but for a want of lumin- 
osity in his colour. It is the want of light, not the depth of colour, 
(which really does not exist in the picture), that makes the water look 
dark. The same fault (viz., want of luminosity), is perceptible in 
the other pictures, though some allowance is to be made for the | 
villanous light in which they are hung. Other instances of the 
same hankering after strange effects might be multiplied from the 
catalogue. Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s fundamental error lies in his supposing that the artist's office is 
only (as he himself expresses it, “ Painter’s Camp,” vol. IT., p. 293,) 
“to give an idea of beautiful natural scenes to people living at a 
distance from them.” Notwithstanding the laborious processes | 
which he recommends at the end of his book, and which it is to 
be assumed he adopted in painting his exhibited pictures, he can | 
hardly be said to have succeeded even in the object he has chosen. 
His sense both of form and colour needs to be much cultivated and 
further ripened. But I venture to say that the object an artist should 
have in view is something very different. His true object is to pro- 
duce an impression on the mind of the spectator corresponding to | 
the impression which he has himself received from the sight of the 
scene depicted. The pleasure derived from looking at a beautiful 
picture is quite distinct from that which arises in the presence of an 
actual scene. It is the human element in every work of art, the 
feeling impressed upon it by the artist in translating it from the 
original object into his own language, which interests the spectator. | 
If not, then art is merely illusive, and the cleverly painted fly on 
the window or the grapes that the birds came to peck at (if the | 
story could be believed) are its ne plus ultra. ¥s 


morning,” 


These, however, are minor shortcomings. 








~ 
Che Drama. | 
——~— 
EAST-END THEATRES. 
WiIsurvG to see if all East-end theatres treated their audiences to 
the same species of entertainment as that prevalent in White- 
chapel, I paid a visit the other evening to the two Shoreditch 
theatres—the Standard and the City of London. At the former, | 
which appears rather to cultivate the Shoreditch taste for highly- 
coloured versions of the favourite plays of the day amongst other 
classes, and where, if I am not mistaken, such bright ‘‘ occidental” | 
stars as Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. G. V. Brooke have dazzled the 
eastern sight, I found an original translation of Ze Bossu was the 
great attraction. At the City of London, which seems to possess 
about the same claim to its title as Astley’s did to that of “ Royal 
Westminster” during the reign of that fashionable manager 
in partibus Mr. Boucicault, the genius loci was more apparent, 
in the shape of ‘‘ the celebrated drama, “ Hunger ; or, Life in the 
Streets of London.” ‘The performances commenced with a con- 
densed version of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” which presented no very 
striking characteristic. It was clear that more than one of those 
engaged in the representation had taken many hints from the 
drama as played at the St. James's Theatre, though the style of 
elocution alternated usually between thrilling screams and hoarse 


As might have ben expected, the representative of the 


heroine made the most of the concluding scene, in which the secret 


hisses 


is finally unveiled and the latent madness comes out, and certainly 


disp] 


yed a good deal of power, not merely in the physical sense. 





The part of Luke Marks, the gamekeeper, was also rather well 
acted, though his attempt to preserve the couleur locale in the 
Essex dialect was most unsuccessful, notwithstanding the proxi- 
mity of the Great Eastern terminus. However, one was spared 
the absurdity of the St. James's version in representing Essex 
labourers drinking cider at Chelmsford. 

After this came the piece of the evening, “‘ Hunger,” the work of 
Mr. Pitt, who likewise took one of the principal parts. ‘The audi- 
ence was decidedly scanty, although the piece seemed to be in great 
favour with those who were present. There seem to be but two 
kinds of plays which really command the attention of the lower 
One depends for interest upon the violent 
excitement of murder and mystery, and the other obtains their 
favour by representing and dwelling upon their own superior virtues 
in scenes of misery, and contrasting them with the luxury and vices 
of the rest of the world. “ Hunger” belongs to this latter class, and, 
besides a certain amount of ingenuity in construction, is marked 
by some cleverness of dialogue, and a peculiarity of general tone 
which distinguish it from most playsof theclass. Of course, the aristc- 
crat of the piece is a heartless villain; hisagent a cold-blooded, merci- 
less ruffian, and, of course, their lower-class victims are models of 
suffering virtue. But *‘ Hunger” even goes further, and the whole of 
both action and dialogue seems inspired by the bitterest universal 
misanthropy. The sympathy of the audience does not seem to be 
claimed for the honest and virtuous on account of any regard for 
the abstract qualities of honesty and virtue, but merely in order to 
give additional point to the injuries of all kinds to which they are 
constantly exposed, in consequence of an unjust and corrupt social 
system. Every phase of misery and crime amongst the lower classes 
is represented to be the result of downward influence or pressure 
from above, but, at the same time, occasional bursts of indignant 
declamation notwithstanding, there is a general tone of cynical 
levity in treatment of crime, and a general confusion of right and 
wrong, which render it about as unwholesome moral food for the 
classes to which it appeals as can well be conceived. There are 
plenty of good actions throughout the play, but they seldom seem 
to spring from any genuinely good motive. By far the most 
popular character, too—that represented by the author—is a 
ticket-of-leave thief, who is always placed in the most favourable 
light possible, ard who is, nevertheless, continually uttering the 
bitterest and most cynical sarcasms against human nature, and 
never loses a chance of appropriating a watch or a pocket- 
handkerchief with the greatest philosophic nonchalance. The 
principal comic character, a good-hearted policeman, is supposed 
to be always on the look-out for a bribe, and the same vein of con- 
temptuous disbelief in the good in human nature runs through 
the whole range of characters. ‘The conclusion, it is true, repre- 
sents virtue as triumphant, but simply with a view to the class 
contrast involved, Plays like the ‘‘ Fatal Shadow,” of which I spoke 
last week, may exercise a demoralizing influence in some ways, but 
they cannot do the mischief that may be effected by such a distoried 


classes of Lond ners. 


| view of human nature and our social system as that presented with too 


much skill to a low-class audience in “* Hunger.” AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 
- —~>-- 
MR. KINGSLEY ON EARLY JEWISH HISTORY.* 


TueseE are really fine sermons, simple, vigorous, in the best 
sense popular, and in the best sense also wise. Still we have 








;some criticisms to put in, especially on the preface. We 


doubt whether there is any one state of mind more difficult 
for a man of ardent faith to attain than that of perfect intellectual 
equity in dealing with the historical accidents, as we may call them, 
of the divine story which has inspired and kindled that faith. When 
the mind has once fastened on a theological drama that fills and 
satisfies it, it fastens at the same time on all the accidental forms, 
colours, and details which give vividness and distinct outline to 
the great picture, and resents as an insult to its faith any 
attempt to disengage the uncertainties from the certainties, 
or to throw a cloud of doubt over anything that has once got 
itself bound up, as it were, in the same act of imagination 
with a treasured belief. Just as the great prophetic and his- 
torical books of the Bible overshadow with their sacredness 
some which have little intrinsic spiritual value of their own 
-—so that even Mr. Kingsley, for instance, can be found stating 








* The Gospel of the Pentateuch. A set of Parish Sermons, by Rev, C. King-ley, with 
a preface. Published by request. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
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what seems to us transparently erroneous, namely, that there is a | 


great gulf between the inspiration of all the canonical books 
and that of any of the Apoerypha—as if Ecclesiasticus were not far | 
fuller of divine wisdom than Ecelesiastes, or the Wisdom of Solo- | 
mon than the book of Proverbs,—so0 also, with regard to individual 
events, the divine actions and character of which we gain a vision | 
through the simple traditions and histories of the Hebrew | 
people overshadow with their sacredness the whole contents 
of the narrative through which we have gained our familiarity | 
with them, and too often absorb into an organic union with | 
thems:lves every little expressive or picturesque incident em- 
bodied in our first accounts of them. Nothing seems less 
easy for those who have an earnest faith in revelation than to 
realize that the people who handed down, and the ebroniclers who 
wrote about the acts of God, were subject to just the same 
infirmities of memory ani onesidednes; of view as those 
who hand down and write about the acts of men, «and 
that we have just as much reason to expect a great modifica- 
tion of the substance of tradition, in proportion to the lapse of 
time since the events occurred, and inaccuracies even in co:- 
t2nporary history arising from the particular character and | 
capacity of the historians, as we should have in traditions of 
events equally impressive in our own Saxon period, or in con 
temporary accounts of the Reformation. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that God, in revealing Himself to man, committed 
the history of that revelation as absolutely to the imperfect 
hearts and minds of His chosen evangelists as if He had ex- | 
pressiy decreed that the divine actions should live for us simply | 
by their intrinsic vitality and consistency of continuous impres- | 
sion, and not by any accidental advantage in the precantions | 
taken to record then. S» far as they take a deeper and more 
penetrating hold of the human heart and memory, so far, and 
only so far, has the record of them any advantage in historical 
distinctness or accuracy over the record of human events which 
are affected by the same conditions of time and circumstance. 
Mr. Kingsley is one of those who find it very hard fully to 
realize this, even while virtually admitting it in every page. | 
There is the greatest possible difference between Mr. Kingsley’s 
language in speaking of the incidents of the oldest traditions— 
“So the Bible says plainly, and J see no reason to doubt, that it is | 
literally true” (p. 116)—and the language he would really use of 
events established by a contemporaneous historical testimony 
supported by that web of indirect evidence which usually weaves 
itself round the greater facts of an historical period. And yet 
while the language of Mr. Kingsley is thus sincerely hesitating, 
as every honest inquirer’s language must be, in speaking of 
details which were probably lying in the memory of men, or of 
generations of men, for quite uncertain periods before they were 
recorded, he adopts a certain bitterness and passion of tone 
towards the man who has pointed out the reason for distrusting 
the accuracy of these traditions, which is scarcely worthy of him, 
or of ths vigorous and noble sermons which it now and then 
injures. Certainly his tone is very different to that of the 
courageous and distinguished man to whom he dedicates this 
volume, Dr. Stanley, and perhaps there is some excuse for this. 
He was addressing a rural parish, not very weil able to take 
distinctions between traditions and history, apt to think that if 
a word of the Bible is uncertain or erroneous, all of its 
truths are uncertain or erroncous,—likely therefore to be shaken | 
seriously in faith by the rumour of thes2 historic doubts. The 
preacher who is so ardent as Mr. Kingsley, feels a certain indigna. | 
tion when any weapon is bluuted by which he can reach simple | 
and som>times obtuse consciences, and he scarcely a!lows for the | 
natural effect which the discovery of consistent numerical 
blunders in the Pentateuch, on a large scale, would produce on a | 
rather matter-of-fact critic like Dr. Colenso. Hence his lan- | 
guage in the preface and his allusions throughout are bitter and | 
a little unjust :— 
“ Tcould not butsee that the book to which I have alluded, like most 

other modern books on Biblical criticism, was altogether negative ; was p9s- 
sessed too often by that fanaticism of disbelief which is just as dangerous as 
the fanaticism of belief; was picking the body of the Scripture to yieces so 
earnestly, that it seemed to forget that Scripture had a spirit as we'l as a 
body ; or, if it confessed that it had a spirit, asserting that spirit to be 
one utterly different from the spirit which the Scripture asserts that it 
possesses. For the Scripture asserts that those who wrote it were moved 
by the Spirit of God; that it is a record of God’s dealings with men, 
which certain men were inspired to perceive and to write down; whereas 
the tendency of modern criticism is, without doubt, to assert that Scrip- 
ture is inspired by the spirit of man; that it contains the thoughts and | 
discoveries of meu concerning God, which they wrote down without the | 
inspiration of God; which difference seems to me (and I hope to others), 
utterly infinite and incalculable, and to involve the question of the whole 
character, honour, and glory of God.” 


| 











Dr. Colenso seems to us a very wild critic, possessing little of the in- 
tellectual caution which all true criticism requires, whether in de- 
structive orconstructive processes,--even more obviously rash in his 
positive hypotheses than in his sweeping negative inferences,—but 
we see no reason at all to suppos> that he regards Scripture as con- 
taining “only the thoughts an1 discoveries of men concerning 
God which they wrote down without the inspiration of God.” Dr. 
Colenso has, no doubt, exaggerated greatly the significance of the 
errors which he has pointed out ia the early Hebrew tralitions, 
and neadlessly truncated the divine revelation by the almost abso- 


| lute surrender of the story of its first origin and growth,—a story 
which, as Mr. Kingsley has shown with characteristic vigour, is 
| still instinct with living significance for this age, as well as that 
| to which it refers,—but there is not a shadow of reason to sup- 


pose that the Bishop of Natal wishes to undermine our faith in 


| the inspiration of the prophets, or in a great and gradual education 


of the Hebrew people for the advent of the Son of God. 

Having lodged this protest, we should have little but cordial 
sympathy and admiration to express for the vigour and simplicity 
of these parish sermons, were it in any way necessary that we 
should review what, in the great lack of such living religious con- 
viction, most people will read for themselves. They are meant, 
of course, for simple people, and therefore, perhaps, have the more 
interest for educated m2n,—dwelling only on those broader 
features of the early traditions which it is safe to accept as the 
real drift of the divina teaching given to that early age. How Mr. 
Kingsley can believe that all but the first chapter of Genesis is 
the writing of Moses, when it contains repeated allusions to the 
condition of Palestine under the Kings long after the death of 
Moses and the occupation of the land of Canaan, it is for him to 
explain. But we must add that the teaching of his sermons 
depends exceedingly little on this very needless and unscholar- 
like assumption. We do wish to point out, however, how the 
annoyance with which he, and many, if not most of the most 


| earnest clergymen of our Church, regard the critical examination 
of those early traditions, interferes with at least one very im- 


pressive aspect of the divine revelation. We may be quite sure 
that, if no further provision was made for embalming, that is, for 


| guarding from all disintegrating agencies the tradition and history 


of revelation, than for preserving in like manner the history of 
human affairs, there must be a real divine purpose in committing 


| the external history of God's acts thus trustfully to the moulding 


and sometimes decomposing influences of human observation 
and memory. We have no doubt that there is such a purpose ; 
and that, true as Mr. Kingsley’s view of the “gospel of the 
Pentateuch ” is, it would have been yet more impressive if he had 
forced himseif to face boldly the unquestionable fact of an increasing 
uncertainty in the evidence for the Jewish, asof all other traditions, 
in proportion as we recede from the date of contemporary history. 
It seems to us that nothing is gained and very much lost by the 
effort to give an equal historical value to all the facts of the Jewish 
history. It is not only that the human perspective of that his 
tory is thereby destroyed, and the representative character of this 
nation’s gradual growth exchanged for one with a supernaturally 
illuminated past,—a notion of which there is no trace in Jewish 
history itself—but many of the most impressive lessons of re- 
velation are thereby lost. If the Jews did not, like other nations, 


| trace back their history to traditions of vague outline and uncer- 


tain detail,—if the days of old, such of them as it was desirable 
for the people to remember, were photographed for them hy 
supernatural aid,—there would be nothing at all surprising in 
the marvellous distinctness with which the person and character 
of God are separated, even in the remotest antiquity, from the 
person and character of man. The religious traditions of other 
great nations begin with an incarnation, that of the Jews alone 
end with it. It is to the remote past, when the light of history 
is dim, that the great oriental incarnations are usually relegated. 


| In them it is tradition that is allowed to blend and confuse the 


divine with the human agency. Not so with the Jews. The 
farther we penetrate into the field of their tradition, the more 
sharply is the personality of God distinguished from the person- 
ality of man. There is no tendency, not the slightest vestige of 


‘a tendency, in those early pastorals to ascribe the origin of this 


people, or even of the priesthood, to demigods. On the contrary, 
the farther tradition recedes the more completely does man 
shrink into the humble servant of God, able, like Abraham, to 
trust and to obey, but quite unable to share His purposes or re- 
ceive the fulness of His thought. There may be error and 
exaggeration in the scale of the history and events, human or 
divine; the plagues of Egypt were probably seen through the 
mist which “magnifies and spreads” the outward forms of 
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things; the numbers of the people of Israel were, no doubt, 
magnified at least some hundredfold; the clear, bright shapes 
of the early nomad life doubtless contain legendary ele- 
ments, like Jacob’s physical wrestling with the angel at 
break of day; but whatever be uncertain, there is nothing 
uncertain about the relation of man to God. That be- 
comes more and more sharply defined as the events grow 
vague and the channel of tradition dwindles, till at last we 
reach the story of man set like a child in the precincts of a 
garden, to obey a few nursery rules of discipline and self-restraint 


prescribed for his infaney by the voice of the invisible God. It | 
is clear, therefore, that if we assign to early Jewish traditions | 


the same kind of uncertainty that usually affects all the early 
popular traditions of a great people, one thing comes out very 
clearly indeed, that there was either no tendency, or a con- 
stant and effective restraint on the tendency, to use the twilight 
period for the purpose of magnifying the deeds and persons of 
great ancestors. It is not till the full light of contemporary 
chronicles is reached, that we find revelation so far blending with 
human faculties, as to issue in that lyrical poetry which may be 
said to be the first meeting-point between the human and divine 
intellect. It is not till the nation’s separate race is run, and it 
falls under the light gaze of Greek curiosity and the stern eye 
of Roman discipline, that the spirit of the Jewish faith is glorified 
in an actual incarnation. Now, it seems to us that if we do not 
admit to the full the human character of the Jewish histories, 
half the impressiveness of their testimony is lost. We shall not 
see that the popular imagination of the Jews was always 
disposed to depress man in the presence 


it works freely, according to its own native tendencies, it strives 


more and more to put the awful presence at an infinite height above 


humanity. IPfthis tendency is more and more counteracted as the 
history grows to its completeness in our Lord, it is due to the 
constraining influence of the divine inspiration itself, which is 
always striving to bridge the chasm which the Jew felt to be so 
infinite and impassable. The history of the Jewish revelation 
is the history of a gradual conquest by the Divine Spirit 
of the right to pervade all things human, until at last it 
takes up its abode in a human person, while the history of 
every other religion begins with a human demigod, and then is 
either petrified or fades gradually away. Mr. Kingsley has 
dwelt strongly on some aspects of this truth, but he could have 
enforced it with far more power if he had ventured to admit 
boldly the plastic element in early Jewish tradition, and to con- 
trast its results with the faith of the historical period. Instead of 
justifying the tendency of negative criticism to throw back God's 
intercourse with man into the past, it refutes it. There is no- 
thing more striking than the gradual growth of the mysterious 
union between man and God as the history grows in detail and 

ertainty, and the moulding influence of the popular imagination 
is withdrawn or overcome. The supernatural presence is always 
there, but it comes closer and closer to man as the history grows 
more and more authentic, and in doing so it stems the tide of 
that popular feeling which finally planted the cross itself in its 
passionate protest against this “blasphemy.” Admit to the full 
the free human element moulding the early Jewish tradition as it 
has moulded the early traditions of every great nation, and we 
shall only be the more profoundly struck by the penetrating force 
of that divine inspiration which binds the Jewish imagination 


the more powerfully with its spell the more clearly and minutely 


we can see its operations, which brings God far nearer to Moses 
than to Abraham, to David than to Moses, to Isaiah than to David, 
and which never had to overcome so great a force of resistance in 
the natural grain of any generation’s thought—a resistance of 
which we can still see the clearest traces in the Gospels,—as when 
it bent the spirit of Galilean Jews to see in a man like unto them- 
selves the eternal Sor of God. 





THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE.* 
Ir Mr. Lowth’s conversation is only half as good as his book, 
he must be a very charming acquaintance. The art of gossiping 
in his style, never wearying the listener, yet perpetually convey- 
ing to him valuable information, is a very rare one, and he 
possesses it to perfection. Whether describing the social state of 
Brittany, or the effects of the over subdivision of land, or the 
manners and customs observed by bathers at St. Malo, he never 
forsakes for a moment the easy chit-chat of intimate conversation, 
and never fails to convey a well defined impression. His writing 
is the talk of a man of the world, who has, in spite of his contempt 





* The Wanderer in Western France. By George T. Lowth, Esq., author of “The 
Wanderer in Arabia,” &c. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1363. 


of God,—as 
Mohammedanism does to this day,—aud that in proportion as | 


| for art, the art of never throwing a word away. We doubt if the 
whole book contains one “eloquent” sentence, one “fine” de- 
scription, one line indicative of any sense that the writer was 
preparing matter for print, yet few readers will lay it down with- 
out a conviction that they never understood Brittany before. Mr. 
Lowth wanders on from village to village, telling here an anecdote 
of his own adventures and there a story of Froissart, now 
giving a disquisition on tenure, and then relating an incident 
which, though correct enough for 1863, has a sub-flavour of 
Sterne. He will weary no one, and yet no one will quit his volume 
without feeling that he understands Brittany and La Vendée. 

The provinces are worth describing, for they are the 
last bits remaining of old France—the country in which 
properties were large, manners laxly refined, and the nobles 
all in all. There are still country gentlemen in Brittany who 

live pretty much like country gentlemen in England, though 
they have not attained to the dignity of park “ lodges ;” who 
hunt and shoot and live on their rents, and carefully keep down 
the number of children, lest their properties should be divided 
_and their status in consequence diminished. They keep harriers, 
three or four to a house, and sometimes combine to keep a pack— 
a whole pack, as Englishmen understand it, being beyond 
any one man’s means. They have . not the passion for 
emigrating to Paris, which is the bane of most Frenchmen 
with property enough to walk the asphalte without working. 
“No country in the world can be more thoroughly the home of 
its population than the Bocage, andin no country is the life more 
| entirely rural. The higher classes live at home in a great measure 
in their country houses, and oceupy and amuse themselves with 
farming and hunting, and go but little to the capital; while the 
| farmers and peasantry, engaged with their little holdings, pro- 
prietors of their small farms or renting them from the nobles, 
live an entirely rustic life—a hardworking and rude, but 
healthy life. ‘These latter are generally a fine athletic race.” 
The gentry are too fond of show, disputing as to the best house 
and the finest garden and swiftest horse; but they are a manly 
race, and could they resist the influence of the law of subdivision, 
might form a permanent middle class for the agricultural pro- 
vince. They cannot, however, and Mr. Lowth, a cool observer 
without theories, draws a terrible picture of the effects of the 
practice :— 

“There is, it is said, a quantity of land always in the market, in con- 
sequence of the perpetual subdivisions it is subject to by the law on the 
death of the owner; and people pay very high prices, beyond their real 
value, for small farms or plots of ground, so eageris every one to possess 
land. But this, though it has its good side in satisfying the general 
desire of the people, and giving them an interest in the locality, yet has 
its bad side for those very persons who are become the owners of the 
land. It is the source of many evils in the country, as the buyer will 
pay for it more than it is worth, and then when he has impoverished 
himself by its purchase he will submit to almost any privation rather 
than part with it again. His poverty prevents his working the ground 
beneficially. Thus an immense deal of land in all France is miserably 
farmed, and does not produce but a very small proportion of what it 
should produce for the general benefit. ‘The usual mode of letting farms 
in La Vendée is for seven years, on a lease. The land is rich naturally, 
and will pay as much as five per cent. for any outlay upon it. But there 
is such an inveterate desire to raise the rent at the end of each lease, 
upon any pretext, that the farmer in possession tries to avoid this by 
working the land, or rather scourging it, for the first four or five years, 
and then neglecting it for the last two or three, so that if he is turned 
out rather than pay an increased rent, there is a difficulty about replac- 
ing him, in consequence of the state of the farm. On this account he 
often stays on in his farm, the owner in fact knowing but little of these 
mancouvres,” 

In some few places the owners of a commune agree to submit 
to a manager, farm all the land together, and take each his own 
share of the profits. ‘This amounts to the English system, with 
very high wages, the labourer getting his share of the income as 
well as pay for his toil, and it works very well; but in other 
places, ** where the land is subdivided into portions, and a sepa- 
rate family dwells on each portion, the reverse of all this often 
happens; indeed generally, where the property is circumscribed 
within a certain limit. There are not capital and labour enough, 
not stock enough, not manure enough; and so the family vege- 
tates in its miserable holding, unwilling to sell and go, and unable 
to work it well, pay the charges on it, and live by it in any degree 
of comfort. The family exists in squalor, and the taxes are not 
paid.” And be it remembered the limit of subdivision has never 
been reached, for though the determined refusal to have children 
keeps down the increase over the whole country, the tendency 
still is to have two children per family, and so to an incessant 
halving of each little portion of soil. 

Mr. Lowth was admitted into the Trappist convent of La 
Melleray, of which he gives a pleasing account. Only the 
| porter and one or two others are allowed to speak, and the rule 
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eems to be strictly observed. The monks, however, are not the 
gloomy persons the rules would seem to indicate :-— 








“Nothing could be more cheerful and fresh to the senses than this 
large diuing-room —a state of things not usual in convents, according to 
my experience. Here there was no unpleasant odour of any kind. For 
each monk there was a jug of cider, and one of water, a plate of fruit 
consisting of an immense slice of melon, a peach, and two pears, and 
some bread, These large slices of me!on, of a rich red and amber colour, 
all down the tables at intervals, imparted a peculiar warmth and a most 
tempting appearance to the divuer. But this was not the whole of the 
repast ; there was something more preparing in the kitchen. An aged 
monk was moving quietly about arranging the plates, and when I pointed 
to the melon—no talking was allowed here—and to the peaches, and 
made signs that these were capital eating, the old man laughed, my com- 
panion laughed, and we all three patted our waistcoats, or rather I patted 
mine, and the two monks very vigorously performed the same action on | 
the part where their waistcoats would have been had they worn such 
garments, and in the midst of a profound silence we were all exceedingly | 
merry, gesticulat’ng and grinning iu a very ridiculous manuer. From 
this the monk led me through a door iuto the kitchen.” | 

In the kitchen they made capital vegetable soup, and rice | 
blancmange, and “every one seemed to enjoy good health, in | 
spite of the absence of meat from their food. Here in the 
kitchen the pattings and the laughings, the gesticulations and | 
the grimaces, of all of us four, were even more ridiculous and | 
absard than those in the dining-hall. How we told each other | 
by opening our mouths wide and making pretence of swallowing | 
huge gulps of the savoury contents, first of one copper and then | 
of the other, how capital those conteuts were! How we smacked | 
our lips, and turned up our eyes, and clasped our hands, 
and hugged ourselves about the waistcoat all in the most | 
profound silence! It was a ludicrous exhibition; but the | 
two silent monks, so grave when I went into the kitchen, 
gave themselves up to it with a convulsive heartiness.” ‘The 
monks work on their farm, and Mr. Lowth fairly contrasts 
the blamelessness of a life like that pursued in this convent with | 
ite usvlessuess, selfishness, and want of purpose for any true end 
of living. Throughout his reflections there is the calm as of an | 
observant but very old mind, which has discerned that all lives | 
deliberately adopted have usually in them something which 
exempts them from just contempt—a toleration which is the | 
resu t not so much of a sense of justice as of a very wide know- 
ledge of man. In a very wide landscape one to'erates little 
pitches of sand. He describes the Protestauts of the west as | 
mo-e indust-ious than the Romanists, and more wealthy, but is 
careful to repeat, nevertheless, the stat:ment of a Bible colpor- | 
tear whom he met near Niort :— 

“Tn the country round Niort it is calculated that there are about fifty | 
thousand Protestants --the inhabitants of many villages, many of these, 
rich farmers and their labourers, being of that persuasion. They and the 
Roman Catholics live on very good terms with each other, and theauthorities 
at Niort, although Roman Catholics, have the reputation of leaning very 
much towards the Protestants. The Pvitou farmer and peasant are 
quiet farming people, whether of the one religion or the other, wi h little 
liking for polemics or theories, and they prefer living peaceably with their 
neighbours and making money, to any religious dispute or church ques- 
tion. Sv theclergy likewise partake of this mildness of character of the 
country people. The ex-colporteur, however, said that all this easy way 
of treating each other, by the two parties, had its bad side. It produced 
a fatal indifference to all religion. There was a great want of some 
good preachers in the Protestant community, for the whole body in the 
country parts was asleep, They took life easy, thinking of little beyond | 
their mere farming; and then their preachers did the same. There was | 
no warmth in their faith, and their pasteurs were inferior men, of no | 
earnestness, and the people were content with a poor, thin, feeble nothing: | 
ness—a mere dull lifeless mass. He said there were plenty of schools, 
and Bib‘es and prayer books in every house, but n> one seemed to care | 
much about the subject. But in Niort it was rather different. There | 
were some persons there he knew who would be glad to see a less torpid | 
state of things. He knew that a really able and earnest pasteur would 
be well received among the Protestants in Niort.” 


We have quoted chiefly Mr. Lowth’s facts, but his book is full | 
of anecdote, legend, and gossip, all mst pleasantly related, and 
all chosen with an eye to a single effect—that of making the 
reader comprehend external life in Brittany. 





THE BRITISH CONSTILUTION.* | 
Tue two volumes, of which the titles are given below, are both | 
distinguished from the many well-known treatises which have 
preceded them by an almost entire aveidance of the theoretical 
and historical parts of the subject. Former writers have had 
for their especial object the manifestation of “ the blessings” of | 
the British Constitution, either considered apart, or compared as | 
a limited monarchy with absolutism, aristocracy, or democracy. | 
Or they have written from an antiquarian point of view, and have 
occupied themselves with an elaborate investigation of the | 


* The Institutions of the English Government. By Homersham Cox, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. London: H. Sweet. 1863. 

* The English Constitution. By Dr. Edward Fischel. Translated from the second | 
German edition, by Richard Jenery Shee, of the Iuner, Temple. London: Bosworth | 
and Harrison. 
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various steps by which our institutions gradually assumed their 
present form. Both Mr. Cox and Dr. Fischel set themselves, on 
the contrary, to describe the Constitution asit is. Of the two 
works, that of the latter is, of course, the more elementary, being 
primarily intended for the use of the intelligent foreigner. It is, 
however, a proof how munch a work of the kind was needed, that 
it should have seemed desirable to an English lawyer to trans- 
late it. But we must express our regret that Mr. Shee should 
have allowed himself to take liberties with the original work 
which are scarcely justifiable. That he should correct the errors 
into which his author has fallen, is, of course, proper; and we 
should not be disposed to complain of judicious abridgment, 
where it might seem desirable, the “ proclivities” of the Teutonic 
mind being decidedly towards prolixity. But why “ the portions 
of the work which were intended toimpress the German public with 
a reverential regard for those minutie of our constitutional scheme 
which struck Dr. Fischel as worthy of adoption ” should have been 
omitted, we are at a loss to conjecture. It is always desirable to see 
ourselves as others see us, and there is a very natural tendency 
in Englishmen to undervalue constitutional principles for which 
there is no present necessity, but which have done good service 
in their day, and may probably do so again. Dr. Fischel, more- 
over, is, as we believe, a Prussian, and the constitutional struggle 
at present agitating his country makes him particularly alive to 
points of this kind. We wish there had been more notes such as- 
that which he has appended to p. 258 of this translation. Mr. 
Shee is, however, entitled to the credit of having succeeded in 
making his author “agreeable to the English reader.” We are 
disposed to think that it will be found more amusing than that of 
Mr. Cox, whose far more elaborate work is, perhaps, a little pre- 
cise and formal. Regarded as a book of reference, or as a text- 
book, for any one seriously studying the subject, it is both by its 
copiousness and accuracy very superior to its German rival. 

Mr. Cox commences his work by pointing out that it is the 
province of constitutional as distinguished from legislative scieuce 
“to consider only the manner in which laws ought to be made 
and executed ;” and that, therefore, the subject of his book is “ the 
method adopted in this country of making and executing the laws.” 
To this definition he adheres with a pertinacity which may find an 
excuse in the bu'k of his volume, even as it is, but which, never- 
theless, leaves the reader something to regret. His plan is to 
consider—1. The legislature ; 2. The judicature; and 3. The 
administrative institutions of the United Kingdom. It is the 
third division only of his subject in which he traverses untrodden 
ground, an yet it is this which he has been led to curtail, or, in 
his own words, “to narrow and methodize.” This object he 





| effects by omitting to describe any of our institutions, however 


important, which have been originally created by statute and not 
by royal prerogative; and, for this reason, that these last only 
are so inherently parts of the Constitution that without them the 
Government could not be carried on without a material change 
ofits form. Thus he entirely omits to notice the poor laws. We 
have no desire to raise a pedantic criticism as to the truth of 
the common opinion that the right of the pauper depends 
on the statute of Elizabeth. There is an old ordinance 
preserved in the “ Mirror of Justice” which throws the burden of 
maintaining the poor on the rector’s tithes, “ that no man die in 
default of sustenance :”"—and before the abolition of villenage, 
that fund would, probably, have been ample for the purpose. No 
doubt, however, the statute of Elizabeth first pointed out the 
mode in which the pauper would enforce his right. But certainly 
that is a very iacomplete picture of the institutions of this 
country which leaves out of sight altogether one so important 
in itself, and by which, moreover, the- social condition of the 
labouring class in this couatry principally differs from that of the 


| same class abroad. Dr. Fischel’s plan may be less philosophical, 
| but it avoids this defect, and enables him, to give a much more 


exhaustive account of our local administrative Government, to- 


} which he devotes upwards of one hundred pages; while Mr. Cox 


knocks it off in a meagre chapter of fourteen. The plan of the latter 
also produces a somewhat inconvenient scattering of the different 
functions of the same institution. For instance, the Legislative 
and Parliamentary powers of the Crown are treated of in the first 
pait ; its legal immunities in the second ; and its administrative 
prerogatives in the third. The case is the same with the Privy 
Council. Tne reader who wants an exhaustive account of it must 
pick out Chapter X. of Part L, Chapter VII. of Part IL, and 
Chapter V. of Part II[. This is not the only inconvenience of 
the plan. The right of petition, of public meetings, and of a 
free press, are tacked on to the legislative division of the book, 
because they are the means by which public opinion is expressed, 
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and public opinion has great influence in legislation. Mr. Cox 
might as well have said at once that he put it there because he 
could not leave it out, and did not see where else to put it. 
Again, why on earth should the jus corone or right of succession 
to the Crown be dealt with in the last or administrative division 
of the book? It would rather seem to be a subject which should 
be treated as preliminary to the consideration of its functions of 
any kind, legislative or administrative. In making these re- 
marks we by no means intend to imply censure of Mr. Cox. Any 
other systematic plan would probably have led to equal, if 
different anomalies. If he has fallen into Scylla, let him have the 
credit of having avoided Charybdis. But we wish to show that 
Dr. Fischel’s rough and ready system of writing a chapter on the 
political rights of persons, and then another on the Crown, and 
another on the Church, and another on the Parliament, and so on, 
is one of the reasons why his book is likely to be more popular 
with ordinary readers. 

It is now only fair to point out why Mr. Cox’s book is the 
more useful to the professed student. It is not merely fuller, 
itis also more accurate. As we have mentioned the subject of 
the jus coron#, let us take that as a test. Dr. Fischel says that 
the descent of the Crown is governed by the same rules as_ those 
which regulate the descent of land, with two exceptions—that 
in the case of the Crown primogeniture is allowed among 


females, and that the half-blood is no bar to the succession. | 


This rests on the authority of Lord Lyndhurst ; but Lord Lynd- 
hurst was doubtless speaking before the new Inheritance Act, 
3 and 4 William. IV.,c. 106. That statutehas enabled a relative 
of the half-blood to succeed to land, but while it bas thus 
removed one of the distinctions between the descent of the 
Crown and land it has created another. By the old feudal law,a 
lineal ancestor could never succeed to land ; since the Inheritance 
Act he can. If, for instance, an owner of land inherited from the 
mother dies intestate and without the land passed 
formerly to his brother, omitting the father; now it passes to 
the father. Bat the Crown follows the old rule. Suppose that 
Prince Albert had survived both the Queen and Albert Edward 
I., there can be no doubt that not he, but Prince Alfred, would 
have become king. Mr. Cox correctly poiuts out this distinction. 

If we were speaking of the original work of Dr. Fischel, we 
should call it a marvel of accuracy; but Mr. Shee is not entitled 
to the consideration which the author, asa foreigner, may fairly 
claim. He admits, however, that as the subject matter of the 
volume is very extensive, some errors may have escaped notice, 
notwithstanding the care which he has employed, and hopes 
that a second edition may enable him to correct such as are 
pointed out to him. When, therefore, he reaches that Utopia of 
authors, he will do well to quote the Nineteenth Article of 
Religion, p. 205, accurately, and not to persist in the assertion 
that Merton is the oldest college in Oxford (p. 223), a statement 
which cannot be otherwise than wounding to the amour propre of 
members of University and Baliiol. Neither is it true that 
Parliament ‘‘ has ordered the admission of Dissenters " (p. 225). 
What it did was to remove the tests which exclude them. 
Colleges can still do as they please, and, as a matter of fact, all 
still require of their members’ attendance in the college chapel 
daily. These are not important points, but it would not be 
difficult to extend the list. 

In conclusion, we would say that there is plenty of room for 
both these books, and both are well executed, if the particular 
object of the author is duly borne in mind. Mr. Cox, however; 
will do well in his second edition to greatly enlarge the third 
division of his subject, which is by far the most valuable part of 
his book. The chapter, for instance, on the fiscal system of the 
Exchequer and ‘l'reasury is particularly well done, and very 
superior to that of Dr. Fischel, because it really goes into the 
details of the subject. This is just where a literary gap is really 
filled by Mr. Cox, for the same amount of information could only 
be obtained hitherto by studying many lengthy treatises encum- 
bered by a mass of antiquarian learning which is now more 
curious than useful. At the present day the administration of 
the law is more faulty than its interpretation, or even than the 
process of legislation itself, and of making of books on these two 
latter subjects there has already been no end—there is, on the 


issue, 


contrary, plenty of room for a separate treatise on the administra- | 


tive part of our institutions. 





TWICE LOST.* 
WE notice this story not for any merit of its own, but because its 
authoress will one day, we believe, produce a powerful novel. 





* Twice Lost. By the author of “ Nina,” &c. Virwe Brothers. 


The | 


Faculties like hers of observation, of writing, and of thought 
cannot always be so utterly thrown away. To judge from her 
title-page the work is at least the fourth which she has produced, 
and it is as full of raw, unmanaged, perhaps unmanageable power, 
as if it had been the first. She has hit on a strikingly original 
idea, worked it out with great skill for a quarter of a volume, and 
then broken away into something between a Spanish comedy 
and one of Miss Braddon’s sensation stories. An able, reflective, 
but slightly priggish girl, with a father who possesses every 
Christian virtue and a habit of flat contradiction—a delicious 
sketch barely outlined—is compelled to seek a post as governess. 
She is offered one as chaperon, companion, guide, governess, 
friend, and gaoler to a young lady who, as her father says, is “ very 
handsome,” with a “keen appetite for- admiration,” “ 
“utterly untruthful,” and—the quality is but faintly hinted 
—just a little immodest. She accepts the charge, partly in- 
duced by an offer of 2007. a year, partly impelled by a belief 
that a nature of this kind can be corrected. This is her descrip- 
tion of her pupil :— 


rebellious,” 


“There she sat—my future pupil, without a doubt. From the superb 
development of her figure, she might have been twenty rather than 
seventeen. Her attitude as she lay back in a folding chair, with an open 
book on her knee, at which she never looked, and her profile steadily 
| presented to the room, was a perfect study of listlessness and disquietude. 
The beauty of her face was astonishing, the expression the most repulsive 
that I ever saw; she looked an incarnation of sullenness, resentment, and 
defiance. Immense hazel eyes, staring straightforward at nothing ; black 
| eyebrows, and black eyelashes of unusual length, curled at the tips; 
masses of hair, several shades lighter than the eyebrows, heaped into a 
net and hanging upon the shoulder, so as to define with great precision 
the delicate contour of cheek and throat; a complexion of that peculiar 
ivory transparency in which the faintest bloom looks like a flush, and 
seems about tofade away before your eyes; a straight nose with deeply- 
| curved nostrils, and lips finely formed but a little too full, though this, 
| perhaps, arose rather from the fixed pout upon them than from their 
| natural proportion—these were the features of the picture. When her 
sister named me she did not turn in the slightest degree towards the 
room, but she raised just for one second the corner of her eyebrow and 
the curve of her shoulder, and then relapsed into her former gloomy 
quiescence. She recalled to me in that moment the figure of the slave- 
girl in Lewis's ‘ Interior of the Harem ;’ it was the same gesture and the 
same expression; powerless, petulant disdain, with something half 
savage in it, like the glance of an untamed creature of the forests.” 


That is a pretty vivid conception, one would think ; certainly 
it leaves a very vivid one on the mind of the reader. It is the 
slave girl of modern civilization, a girl whois at heart and in ap- 
pearance a cross between a spoilt child and a kept mistress, This 
strange figure is transported to Wales, fainting en route at the 
station, as her father says, at the sight of a pianoforte tuner, and 
for weeks observes a profound silence, broken only by fits of 
study. “She lived through six months in the house without my 
hearing her laugh.” Gradually, with a skill admirably described, 
the governess wins her confidence, and finds under the covering 
thus described a totally different being. 

Maud Langley was an Anglo-Spanish girl, brought to England 
by her mother's husband, who, to gain her fortune, tried to convince 

| her that she was not herself but her younger sister, separated her 
| from her lover, an Italian exile, and surrounded her with anatmos- 
phere of lies and oppression. It was not the evil of her own 
| nature, but the evil against which she fought, which had produced 
the singular mood and habits her governess had observed. The 
bad qualities were all of her father’s invention, and Maud was 
the very reverse of all the ideas suggested by the picture we 
have copied. The reconciliation of the two natures thus sketched 
is, of course, the task of the book, and its feebleness arises from 
the fact that the task is not even attempted. As if imagining 
| she had done all that was necessary in doing enough to tempt 
| the reader to the end, the authoress breaks away, as we said, 
into mere story-telling, and fills up the last two of her three 
hundred pages with melodramatic rubbish of escapes, and re- 
captures, and incidents long since abandoned to the gentlemen 
who sell romance by the folio to the penny weeklies. In the 
end, of course, vice is defeated and virtue triumphant, as they 
}might have been from the first had any one of the party 
possessed the modicum of common sense usually given to 
|human beings. Anything more drearily common-place than 
the last two-thirds of the book it would be difficult to con- 
| ceive, nor, but for the hard, clever sense put into the mouth of the 
governess’s father, anything more unreadable. If this were all, 
the story would scarcely be above the level of the Minerva Press. 
| The oddity and the annoyance of the reader's disappointment is 
increased by the fact that the writer affects a kind of hard 
pungent sense, often extremely effective, and can insert little 
photographs like this of a lady's maid :— 
| “Irvine, the lady’s maid, ‘ who had been unavoidably admitted into 
| our confidence,’ was, of course, a mass of affectation: I never knew a 


| 
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lady’s maid worth her tea and sugar who was not. 
a little more than the average of education and refinement assumes in 
that class of female, and it is understood by those naturalists who have 
studied the habits of the animal to be indicative rather of good than of 
evil. She swam into the room with a fixed simper upon her face, which, 
could it have been photographed, would have suggested to unprejudiced 
observers the idea of absolute idiocy. Her hands were held out before 
her in a manner peculiar to ladies’ maids —the wrists strongly curved, 
the fingers pendent and sprawling; the expression attempted seems to 
be that of utter helplessness and uselessness, She made a bow at me, 
as if my first look had sprained her back. She uttered a prolonged 


It is the form which | written enough to modify very materially and very unfavourably 


the popular impression of Mr. Buckle, whose genius all the while 
he appears to admit to the full. The few extracts given from 
| Mr. Buckle’s letters are usually occupied with accounts of his 
|own precautions against disease, Arabs, fatigue, and discomfort, 
‘but we must quote one more paragraph, describing what is 
| perhaps the external peculiarity of the East. 
** Perhaps you may remember how much I always preferred form to 
colour; but now, owing to the magnificent effect of this, the driest 


groan, of indescribable elegance, as a sort of Amen to Mr. Langley’s atmosphere in the world, I am getting to like colour more than form. 


presentation speech.” 


The endless variety of hues is extraordinary. Owing to the transparency 
of the air, objects are seen, as nearly as I can judge, more than twice the 


. . -1 
33 > y escript 8 We have e at Ww > ° . . . 
The authoress of the two descriptions we have quoted, and whocou distance they ean be seen in England under the most favourable eir- 


ceived the idea of painting the development of a double character 


like that of Maud Langley, must have most of the qualities of | 


an effective novelist. When she chooses to display them in- 
stead of hinting at their possession, to write out her ideas instead 


of fancying she has written them, and to describe characters | 


instead of painting the external aspects of single and diverse 
moods, we shall be happy to accord the appreciation which her 
present work does not deserve. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Fraser contains this month one paper which will attzact every 
reader in England. 
of Mr. Buckle while in the East, and is on many accounts a most 
singular production. 
respect for the intellect of his hero amounting almost to worship 
and a profound contempt for the man, and, as he writes with a 
kind of restrained incisiveness, the impression left on the reader’s 
mind is one of strong interest mingled with annoying surprise. 
He accuses Mr. Buckle of vanity, of habitual and excessive 
cowardice, of which he was not ashamed, of a reckless habit of 
mocking at all thivgs which other men hold sacred, of a 
meanness in pecuniary matters which frequently degenerated 
into a contempt for justice, and leaves besides the impression 
that his hero was one of the most self-indulgent and effeminate 
of mankind. 


‘€ Style also was an often recurring subject of conversation. He had 


It is a sketch written by a fellow traveller | 


Its writer is evidently divided between a | 


studied all its artifices, and chiefly in Hume, Berkeley, and Burke. His | 


remarks cn his own style were so frank, and as they might appear to 
some so vain, that | hesitate to repeat them.” a ty ta Foes ae 

“To Hamilton, who had a considerable touch of humour, what 
appeared to him the cowardice and effeminacy of Mr. Buckle, were a 
source of unconcealed and inextinguishable laughter. But Mr. Buckle 
liked Hamilton—because he confessed ignorance, and listened with 
deference, though without conviction ; and Homilton liked Mr. Buckle 
because—in the dreadful shock he described himself as having recently 
experienced on firing a pistol for the first time in his life ; in his certainty 
of getting drowned or eaten by a shark if he ventured to bathe with us ; 
in his terror of a dead snake; his fearand hatred of the savages around 
us, and his declaration that ‘ vice is better than ignorance ’—he showed 
himself so laughably different from Hamilton’s self. Each was thus to 
the other an unconscious flattery.” . . . 2. 1. 1. 2 + © we ew 

Truth, indeed, compels me to say that, during these months of inti- 
mate acquaintance as fellow-travellers, there were instances in which 
indignation was roused, not ouly against what appeared to me dis- 
torted moral views, but against acts wanting in generosity, if not in 
justice. How much Mr. Buckle’s intellectual views were influenced 
by his moral disposition, and how much the expression of that disposi- 


cumstances. Until my eye became habituated to this, I often over- 
fatigued myself by believing that I could reach a certain point in a cer- 
| tain time. The result is a wealth and exuberance of colvur which is 
hardly to be credited, and which I doubt if any painter would dare to 
represent,” 

That notion of the impression of colour, which strikes all Asiatic 
travellers, being the result of the distance they can see, is most 
| striking, and his estimate of the difference is much within the 
/truth. He has allowed for the air but not for the increased 
intensity of the light, and the actual difference of visual power 
is within a trifle of four to one. Whether the colours them- 
selves are not positively brighter than in England, where every- 
thing tends to drab, is a question we leave to the scientific. 

Blackwood has little of interest this month, the best paper, 
“Visit to an Insurgent Camp,” being injured by its close re- 
semblance to letters which have already appeared in the daily 
papers. Sir Bulwer Lytton continues the essays with which 
readers of Bluckwood have so long been wearied, and which are 
full of sentences like these :—“ But the world of our day is not 
the world of Juvenal—no, nor the world of Tacitus nor Petro- 
nius; no, nor is the world of our day the world of St. Simon, 
of Rochefoucauld, of Horace Walpole.” In a similar style of 
pompous truism, we may remark that Sir Bulwer Lytton is 
not Montaigne. <An article on the Church of England, which 
pretends to be impartial, and might have been written by Mr. 
Henley, is, however, remarkable for a single sentence. The 
writer believes that tests were ordered by the Apostles :— 

“ But it by no means follows that, in the Apostolic age, laymen about 
to be admitted into the order of the priesthood were nct constrained by 
some form of obligation as stringent as any nowin use. What other- 





| wise could St. Paul mean in his addresses to Timothy and to Titus ?—to 


| wait for the promised successor to “ 


tion was influenced by his intellectual views—that were a subtle ques- | 


tion, not here to have its solution attempted. 
sharpness with which he sometimes carried his political economy into 
practice owing chiefly to the influence of the former, or of the latter ?” 
The truth of all this is, we imagine, that Mr. Buckle was a man 
who had lived in his library, amidst the luxury of wealthy London 
life, until he had lost his self-confidence, and the habits which 


out of London seem luxurious had becom? second nature. | 


Thus he dressed himself for the Arabian d-sert :—* An old black 
dress-coat his butler, he said, would not have worn, a double- 
breasted cloth waistcoat, and winter trousers, all over thick 
flannel under-garments ; a wideawake, with an ample puggery, 
crowned his spare, stooping figure, covered his bald head, and 
shaded his unshaven face.” ‘The costume killed him, inducing a 
perpetual sweating and sense of fatigue, which disabled him 
from resisting the first touch of real fever. This attacked him 
at Damascus, its first sign being a slight access of delirium. 
“His incoherent utterances were most painful to listen to; at one 


moment saying ‘ How nice, very nice!’ was the iced orangeade I had 
brought him, and thanking me, then telling me to go away ; in the midst 


of all exclaiming ‘O my book, my book! 2 sha!l never finish my book!’ | 


and after running on quite incoherently, crying, ‘Iknow I am talking 
nonsense, but I cannot help it!’ and bursting into tears.” 


Was, for instance, the 


the former, whom he charges, ‘ that good thing which was committed 
unto thee, keep, by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us:’ to the latter, 
when, in reference to the responsibility of a bishop, he says that a bishop 
shall ‘hold fast the faithful word as he had been taught, that he may be 
able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.’”’ 

Five assumptions of vital importance in less than nine lines ! 
If this isthe style of reasoning Dr. Stanley’s adversaries adopt 
his labour is truly useless, for the Gods themselves fight in vain 
against stupidity. 

“The Small House at Allington 
Trollope still improving the portrait of his hero with a skill as 
malicious as if he personally hated him, and readers must still 
tomola.” But the paper of 
this month is a notice of “ Heinrich Heine,” by Mr. Mathew 
Arnold, one of those exquisite morsels of criticism, expressed 
in the clearest of words, which only he can write. His theory 
of Heine’s place in literature is, perhaps, best gathered from this 


continues in Cornhill, Mr. 


paragraph :— 


|} come to them from times not modern. 


“Modern times find themselves with an immense system of institu- 
tions, established facts, accredited dogmas, customs, rules, which have 
In this system their life bas to 
be carried forward, yet they havea sense that this system is not of their 
| own creation, that it by no means corresponds exactly with the wants of 
their actual life, that, for them, it is customary, not rational. The 
awakening of this sense is the awakening of the modern spirit. The 
modern spirit is now awake almost everywhere; the sense of want of 
correspondence between the forms of modern Europe and its spirit, be- 
| tween the new wine of theeighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and theold 

bottles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or even of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, almost every one now perceives; it is no longer dangerous 
to affirm that this want of correspondence exists; people are even beginning 
to be shy of denying it. To remove this want of correspondence is 
beginning to be the settled endeavour of most persons of good sense. 
Dissolvents of tke old European system of dominant ideas and facts we 
must all be, all of us who have any power of working ; what we have to 
study is, that we may not be acrid dissolvents of it.” 


Heine was such adissolvent, and an acrid one, 2 man who could 
| say things like this:—“ Pouvez-vous siffler?” his doctor asked 
| bim one day, when he was almost at his last gasp; “ siffler,” as 


The French doctor who attended him had given him opium, of | every one knows, has the double meaning of to whistle and to 


all things in the world, and in a short time he was attacked by 
“typhus ” fever, and, after three days’ illness,expired. His fellow 


traveller tells nothing of his opinions, and, indeed, conceals many 
of his ways, “lest he should annoy his friends,” but he has 


| hiss :—‘ Hélas! non,” was his whispered answer; “pas méme 
une comédie de M. Scribe!” He waged incessant war with a 
thing for which in England we have no word, because in England 
lit is omnipresent—Philistiniem. Mr. Arnold wishes us all to 
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adopt the word Philistine, with this pungently accurate explana- 
tion of its meaning :— 

Philistine must have originally meant, in the mind of those who 
invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, unenlightened opponent of the 
chosen people, of the children of the light. The party of change, the 
would-be remodellers of the olf traditional European order, the invokers 
of reason against custom, the representatives of the modern spirit in 
every sphere where it is applicable, regarded themselves, with the robust 
self-confidence natural to reformers, as a chosen people, as children of 
the light. They regarded their adversaries as humdrum people, slaves 
to routine, enemies to the light ; stupid and oppressive, but at the same 
time very strong.” 

We cannot, in a cursory notice like this, enter into an estimate 
of a poet like Heinrich Heine. In the main, we agree with Mr. 
Arnold, though we doubt whether his own genius, essentially and 
radically classical, quite comprehends the Hebrew element in 
that of Heinrich Heine. He recogniz2s it, no doubt, in words, but 


with, we suspect, some want of sympathy with a force so widely | : = ‘ . . 
’ | crusade against superstition and intolerance, forgetting that the tone 


different from his own. Heinrich Heine struck at the worshipped 
idols of the world often in the spirit «s well as in the language 
with which Elijah taunted the priests of Baal. “ Perchance he 


is on a journey ” is the very tone of the singer who, with every | 


limb diseased, lay eight years in bed singing strains of which the 
music is only equalled by the melancholy sarcasm— 

‘Love, lay thy hand on my bosom here ; 

List what a knocking and noise is there. 

There dwells a carpenter strange to see ; 

He hammers a coffin that’s meant for me. 

‘He knocks and hammers both night and day ; 

He's driven already my sleep away. 

Oh ! master carpenter, hasten fast, 

That I may slumber and rest at last.” 

We must notice the “feature” 
and have only to add that the paper of the Victoria is Mr. 
Maurice’s really noble protest against “ Sisterhoods,” based on 
the belief that for the sake of effective work, as well as in prin- 


ciple, “the man is not without the woman, nor the woman with- | - 
out the man, in the Lord.” The Victoria commences a second | 


story by Mrs. Oliphant, which promises well. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Laureate- Wreath, and Other Poems. By John Edward Reade. 





(Longmans.)—The poem which gives its title to this volume is a rathe1 ee 


fanciful story of a young poet named Astrophel, who, living in London, 
not unnaturally takes occasional walks in the environs for the sake of 
air and exercise. While out on one of these rambles he goes to sleep 
on the grass, and, on waking, finds that he is being inspected by an old 
nobleman and his daughter, who, being pleased with his appearance, ask 
him at once to come and stay with them as long as he likes. Astrophel 
accepts the invitation, falls in love with Cornelia, his host's daughter, 
and finds staying in the house a rival, both in love and poetry, who is 
no less a person than the favourite poet of the day, Auriol of the West. 
It so happens that, at the market-town nearest the nobleman’s residence, 
a periodical poetical contest is held, and both Auriol and Astrophel 
enter the lists. The styles of the two rivals differ essentially from 


each other, Auriol’s poetry being the perfection of graceful art, while 


Astrophel’s thoughts, though deeper, are clothed in less generally at- | 


tractive words. On this occasion Auriol gains the prize. Astrophel, 
nothing daunted, goes to work with such effect that, at the next contest, 
when the judge, unable to decide, proposes to award a crown to each of 


the competitors, Auriol settles the question by placing the wreath in | 


Cornelia’s hand, and giving both hand and wreath to Astrophel. We 


hope that we shall give no offence to Mr. Reade if we express a convic- 








tion which we have found it impossi and declare our belief 
that Astrophel is intended to be typical of Mr. Reade himself. This 
opinion is supported by an interview which Astrophel has with “a man 
of Exiguities,” who appears to represent the publishing interest, and 
who advises the poet to give up a kind of writing for which there is no 
demand, and to take to the composition of three-volume novels, 
Whether Mr. Reade intends fully to follow this counsel is more than we 
can undertake to say; but, at any rate, he announces in the last piece 
in the present volume that he is not going to write any more poetry. 
We are sorry that he has come to this resolution. Although we cannot 
regard Mr. Reade as a great poet, he possesses considerable poetical 
feeling, and embodies it in language which is sometimes vigorous and 
never offensive—qualifications which, we fear, we cannot be sure of 
meeting with in those verse-writers by whom the place which he has 


left vacant will, no doubt, be incontinently filled. 


New Tracts for New Times. Edited by A. Newman, D.D. (John | 


Wilson.)—This pamphlet appears to us to merit the strongest reproba- 


tion. It consists of three separate tracts, each of which is directed 


against the New Testament. The first is designed to show that there | 


is a hopeless discordance between the accounts of the institution of the 


Lord’s Supper given by St. Matthew and St. John, the only two Evan- | 


gelists who profess to have been present on the occasion; the second 


of Macmillan in another place, | 


argues that none of the passages from the Old Testament which are | 


referred to in the Gospels as prophecies relating to Jesus have any real 
to the coming of the Messiah; while the third is directed 


reicrer 





“e 


generally against ** the histories of Jesus of Nazareth, commonly called 


the Gospels.” We have always been ready to give the widest latitude 





to inquirie 


*s of this kind, provided they be conducted in a becoming 
spirit, free alike from bigotry and intolerance on tke one hand, and 
from flippancy and irreverence on the other. In the present instance 
the necessary conditions have not been observed. This remark refers 
specially to the third tract, the author of which may fairly claim to be 
regarded, not only as flippant and irreverent, but also as blasphemous 
and obscene. Should Dr. A. Newman be a real person, we do not 
envy him the credit of having given these productions to the world; 
but we are inclined to think that the name is a fictitious one, and that 
the title of the pamphlet is intended, in the ears of the initiated, to run 
thus: “ New Tracts for New Times. Edited by a New Man.” Writers 
of this stamp are always fond of associating themselves with Bishop 
Colenso, and regarding themselves as fellow-labourers with him in a 


which they adopt is fully as repugnant to the earnest inquirer after 





1s it can possibly be to the most unreasoning adherent of verbal 
inspiration. 

The Politics of Christianity. By Edward Miall. (A. Miall).—This 
lume consists of a series of papers which originally appeared in the 
Nonconformist in 1847-8, Their object is to convince the public of the 
truth of the conviction held by their author, “ that the more studiously 
this country conforms its politics to the great ethical principles to be 
found in the Christian revelation, the more satisfactorily will its public 
affairs be conducted.” That Mr. Miall is no mere visionary speculator 
the conclusions at which he arrives in his article on war are alone suf- 
ficient to show, and none of our readers who are acquainted with his 
previous works will require to be told that the present volume is tem- 
perately and effectively written, and is well worthy of a careful perusal. 
To those who may be inclined to sneer at the general object of the book, 
we commenda remark in the preface, to the effect that “it is curi- 
ous that precisely that portion of the public which would sneer at 
the notion of founding their politics upon the principles of the New 





»stament, insist upon the necessity of giving effect to the religion of 
‘ew Testament by political agencies and arrangements.” 
By Horace Bushnell. Second Edition. 

and Co.)—This is a new edition of a very remarkable book, which con- 





lin Christ. (Triibner 


| tains one of the most able attempts that we have ever met with at 
| thinking out an intelligible idea of the nature of Christ. It consists of 


three discourses, on the “ Divinity of Christ,” the “ Atonement,” and 
it,” to which is prefixed an introductory essay, in which 





Dr. Bushnell works out, with great ability and clearness, his views res- 
pecting the nature and object of language. Words, he says, are origi- 
of physical phenomena, and, as long as they remain in this 





stage, their meaning can always be accurately ascertained by a reference 
to the phenomena which they represent. When, however, they come 
to be used to represent thoughts or feelings, they are mere figurative 
expressions, the precise meaning of which there are no means whatever 
| of ascertaining; whence it follows that we cannot arrive at such accu- 
racy in the use of words as would alone make religious dogmatism 
possible. We cannot even attempt to reproduce Dr. Bushnell’s views 
respecting the nature of Christ, and we must content ourselves with 


referring the reader to the volume itself. We may notice, however, 
} that he regards the Trinity as a necessary result of the revelation of 
God to man, and points out that an Infinite Being, in order to generate 
in us any knowledge of himself, must produce himself in finite forms. 
A Treatise on Taxation and the Funding System. By J. R. M’Culloch, 
Esq. Third Edition (A. and C. Black).—This new edition of Mr. 
M’Culloch’s well-known and valuable book, although it does not contain 


any positive change of doctrine, has been so far re-written as to have 
| a kind of claim to be regarded as a new work. It may safely be recom- 

mended as a remarkably thoughtful and clearly-written treatise on 
| taxation, both in its general principles and in its application to special 
| cases. Mr. M'Culloch holds the somewhat singular view that an excep- 
tionally high rate of taxation is not necessarily an evil, since, if it be 
not excessive, it serves to stimulate the energy and ingenuity of the 
taxpayer, and so increases the resources of thenation. He approves of 
a limited income-tax, on a moderately broad basis of indirect taxation, 
and he thinks that the tendency of the financial changes which have 
been introduced since the time of Sir R. Peel has been to narrow this 
basis to an undue extent. Another of Mr. M’Culloch’s opinions is that 


the system of penny postage has proved a failure. He produces a series 
of figures which appear to show that the net revenue of the Post- 
office was, in round numbers, 1,600,000/. in 1838, while it was only 
1,300,000 in 1861, and he states that there are further deductions to be 
made from the latter sum, which will reduce it to little more than 
800,000 He would like to see the present rate of postage at least 
doubled, and “ doubts whether there be any other means by which the 
revenue may be so easily and advantageously increased.” 

Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated from the 
German by Frederica Rowan. (Triibner and Co.)—This is a companion 
volume to the translation from Zschokke’s “ Meditations on Death and 
Fternity,” which was made by Mrs. Rowan about a year ago, and, like 
the present work, was publish by the special permission of the Queen. 
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We are not informed whether Zschokke is the author of the second | duction at our hands; and Dr. Curtius is Professor of Greek in the 
series of “ Meditations.” He might well be so, however, as far as in- 
ternal evidence goes; for there is a great similarity in the tone of the 
two volumes, and we have no doubt that those readers who were | contain all that is and little that is not necessary, and we have no doubt 


gratified with the one will be favourably impressed by the other also. that they will be found to supply a real want. Surely, the advance 


University of Leipzic, and occupies a high position among German 
scholars. Both works appear to us to be carefully put together, and to 


Brief Biographies of Inventors of Machines for the Manufacture of | made by philology within the last few years is sufficiently great to call 


Textile Fabrics. By Bennet Woodcroft, F.R.S. 
title of this small volume conveys all the information that can possibly | 


(Longmans.)—The | 


for the production of new manuals of the science. 
Complete Solutions of every Class of Examples in Algebra. By J. 


be required respecting the nature of its contents. The inventors whom | Wharton, B.A., &c. (Longmans.)—A complete classified collection of 


Mr. Woodcroft delights to honour are John Kay, Richard Arkwright, 
Samuel Crompton, Edmund Cartwright, Joseph M. Jacquard, William 


algebraical examples, in which not only are the answers given, but each 
problem is worked out at length. The book will be useful to those 


Radcliffe, Richard Roberts, Joshua Heilmann, and Lewis Paul. The | students who, possessing already some knowledge of algebra, are 


book seems designed as a companion to a series of engraved portraits of 
these individuals, with which Messrs. Agnew and Sons will be happy to 


supply the public to any extent. 
Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Biography. 


idea of the magnitude of the task undertaken by the compiler of this 


| 


(S. O. Beeton.)—Some 


desirous of working by themselves—provided always that they have 
sufficient self-control to use the volume only in the manner which was 
doubtless intended by its author. 

British Influence in India. By F. C. Hodgson, B.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is the essay which gained the Le Bas prize at Cambridge 


work may be gathered from the fact, that he has compressed into a/in the year 1862. Mr. Hodgson appears to be of opinion that the 


volume not much larger than one of ““Maunder’s Treasuries” biographical 


notices of all celebrities, living as well as dead. 
stances, it is no slight praise to say that he has 


though it cannot be read with pleasure, may at least be consulted with 
profit. We cannot but think, however, that Mr. Beeton has been ill- 
advised in appending to each name what he conceives to be its correct | 
pronunciation, What is the good, for instance, 
that Jouy is to be pronounced zhod-ai, and Paucton, a French mathema- 


tician, péke-twang ? 


Student's Latin Grammar. By W. Smith, LL.D. 


Grammar, By Dr. George Curtius. Edited by Dr. W. Smith. (Murray.) | 
—These works are designed to occupy an intermediate place between the 
larger grammatical treatises which are too copious to be profitably used 
by the student, and those time-honoured skeleton grammars which are 
stillin common use in most schools. As regards their authors, Dr. 








WHEELER ‘and WILSON’S UN 


SEWING MACHINE, with all recent improvements and additions, for Stitching, Binding, Cording, 


| British Government of India has exercised an uniformly favourable 


Under these circum- | influence on the material development of that country. His essay, 
produced a book which, | which is by no means so well written as might have been expected, 


te ; | 
of such information as | 


- , . 
affords ample proof that he has taken considerable pains to make himself 

| . . . 

| acquainted with his subject. 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


The Gospel of the Pentateuch:a set of Parish Sermons, by Charles Kingsley 


Parker, Son, and Bourn.)—Shikespeare’s Works, Vol. IL., Edited by W. G. Clarke 


Student's Greek 


und Wright.) 


) 


aud W. A. Wright (Macmillan and Co,)—Opposite Neighbours, two vols. (Bentley.) 
—Ralph, or St. Sepulchre’s and St. Stephen's, two vols., by Arthur Arnold (Tinsley 
Brothers.) —Annals of the Wars of the N 
Sir E. Cust (Murray.)—Exotics ; 0 
N. Hoare (Hodges, Smith, and Co.)—The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated, 
by E. V. Neale (Williams and Norgate.)—Der Vetter: a Comedy in Three Acts, by 
Roderick Benedise (Trubner and Co.)—Good Things for Reilway Readers (Lockwood 
and Co.)\—Behind the Veil; and other Poems, by Hon. Roden Noel (Macmillan and 
Co.)—A Guide to the Unprotected in Every-day Matters, by a Bankers’ Deughter 
(Maemillan and Co.)—The Reason Why, Physical Geography and Geology (Houlston 


Nineteenth Century, Vols. IIf. and LV., by Hon. 
glish Words derived from Latin Roots, by E. 














RIVALLED PRIZE-MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 


Hemming, Fel.ing, Gathering, and oll other Household or Manufacturing Work. 


Instiuetions gratis to every purchaser. Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. Odices aud Sale Rooms, 
139 Regent stieet, London, W. Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 


O 8 reread, Pino MA 
(By Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 
Dentist-, Ludgate hill (over Benson's, the Silversmiths), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. Refereuces 
to Patients. 

GABRIELS’ “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en- 
gaged in visiting invalids (Town and Country) whose 
health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
letters and appointments receive prompt attention. 

EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 

17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
ain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
etection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


WV R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRE}.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
‘They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication, 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


HE KING of BAVARIA has for many 
years sanctioned the manufacture of a most 
efficacious medicine, known under the name of the 
Essentiau Spirit of Mexissus. Mr. Wilderich Lang 
continues to carry on the manufacture of this universal 
remedy for weakuesses of all kinds. For headache and 
toothache it is unquestionably one of the best cures, and 
@s a means for imparting vigour to the system is un- 
surpassed. Sold in 1s. 6d. and $s, bottles, wholesale and 
retail, by BUTLER and CRISPE, Chemists to the Royal 
Family, 4 Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and 
respectable chemists throughout the country. 
Wholesale depot, TELFER and CO., 11 St. John court, 
Snow hil. 

















the world. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 








ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS.—The Garden Nets, 
fur the protection of fruit trees from frost an] blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Als» Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 43. 6d. and 53. each. 
Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee, and Rick 
Cloth Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Fuston square, 
London, N.W. 


A POKATHARTIKON.—* The MAGIC 

GLOVE CLEANER,” is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or any other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &c., from silk, liven, 
woollen, aud every other kind of textile fabric. 











Reing quite neutral, this article does not affect the most | 


delicate colours, and can be applied with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikon re- 
tain no uupleasant smell; on the contrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, and fancy dealers; wholesale by 
Cartess, Biacpen, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Termiuus, E., aud all the 
whulesale houses. 


UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S REPORT 

on WATERS’ PREPARATION of QUININE, 

(so well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine ") testities to 

its value. Full list of testimonials forwarded by Rosrerr 

Waters, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 

Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 

Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ a 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perriys. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PErRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. — Dyspepsia, 
Hysterics.—These distressing maladies vften defied 
the best devised means to alleviate them till Hvlloway's 
purifying and corrective Pills were discovered. ‘They have 
hitherto proved themselves equal to cope with the worst 
cases by revivifying the blood. These admirable Pills at 
once remove the palpitation of the heart and sickness at 
the stomach, frequently so oppressive to the dyspeptic and 
nervous. They operate on the liver, stimulate the kidneys, 
and establish regular action through the bowels. This 
medicine allays nervous irritation, spasmodic pains, aud 
violent mental emotions; in fact, they reinstate order 
and regularity which are departing or have surrendered 
to disease ; they restore nervous power to any debilitated 
part, and overcome all obstructica to perfect action. 














7ULL BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
tained by purchising Horaiman’s Pure Tea; very 
choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. “ High Standard” at 4s. 4d. 
(formerly 4s, 8.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Agents in every town sapply it in Packets. 











UTY OFF TEA.—AIl prices reduced 
. Sixpence per pound. Strong to fine Bleck Tea, 
2s., 28. dd, 2s, 6d.. 35—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
by: Merchauts, 8 King William street, City, London, 
a.C. 


All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices carrisge free to any railway station 
or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. 





URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Fiour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—*“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root inits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 





THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN’ LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fi‘) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
juches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. @d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 523. 6d.; postage, 1s, 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS. 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 
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FURNISH | YOUR HOUSE aa 


DEA N E’ S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNIS! 
WAREHOUSES, 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 


ING 























celebrated for 1 than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
extensive and complete, alfording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of « y purchaser. The following are 
some of the pi vory-handled Knives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 
ae $. djs. djs. djs. dj sjsy s. 
Table Knives, per doz..... 14 016 O19 0.23 0)25/29:33 
Dessert ditto in 1g 0/12 O15 O18 Of90/29) 98 
Carvers, Joint, per pair $6)56 6 6 7 6} 8 911 
LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
4 FORKS Yhe best manufacture, well finished, 
strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaran anuteed 
~ FIDDLE. ) BEADED.) KING'S. |L'LY 
— Sec'nd  pest!and.| Best 2nd.' Best! Best 
j'ality) | 
s. d 8 - s 8. 8. s 
Table Spoons p.doz.| 33 0 | 40 | 44 | 58 | 54 66 | 58 


Table Forks 1 0 3 14) 56 nh Gh | 56 


Dessert Forks 23 0 | 29 32 40 | 37 465 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 240) 30 | 32 | 42) 37 8 | 42 
Tea Spoons 14 6 | 18 | 22 | 26 26 32 | 26 


EANE and CO’S NE Ww 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 

ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departmeuts of their establishment, and is arranged to 





facilitate purchasers in the selection of goeds. It com 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, daths 
Fenders, Fire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 


axe, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


‘Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., 

DEANE AND CO., 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 





68 


Supply pureh users di tf 
Plate an 1¢ ery Works, Sheffield. 


EStTABLIisHeD IN Suerrrecn, A.D., 1810. 
gArei BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 


KNIVES, 








None are uine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Ma k, * the Sun” (granted to their father by the Catlers 
Company of Sheffield, June 2, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the f iality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water ; —y differ- 
ence in pi is wsioned solely by the superior quality 
aud thic hae ss of the ivory handles, 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality Quality. 


Zsa. dla dfsd 








Dozen Full-Siz Table 
ives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 412 ( 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handle 14 0114 6211 ¢ 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6/0 11 60 15 
Ove Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 


One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 00 4 60 6 6 

Complete Service ...... £414 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


B ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 


WILLIAMS. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW. 
hOOM dew ely to the display of BATHS and 





ted exclu 








rOILE’ WARE. Ihe stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices propo rtionate with those 
that have tended to m his evabichmont ¢ the most 
distinguished in this co Portable showe 7s. Gd.: 
piller showers, £3 to £5; nursery, 15s. to 32s.; sponging 
lis. to 32s.; hip, l4s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of 
gus, furnace, hot and cold plunge, vapqur, and camp 
shower baths. Toilet ware in great variety, from I5e. ¢ 
to 45s. the set of three. 


ye. S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. Tt contains upwards 
of 500 Iiluswations of his illimited Stock of t 





ling Silver and Electr 
Metal Goods, Dish 


Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 


& 





vers, 








Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges 
stinps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutiery, Baths, Toile! Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, ling, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and] New- 


man yard. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 

BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
t [*! ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes own Soap, 
and saves one-half of time, two-thirds uf Svap, and 
three-fourths of labour! A Penny Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerine Soap, possessing extraordinary 
Lathering and « letergent « jualities. Ask only for Harper 

Twelyetrees “GLYCERINE ” Soap Powder. 
Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
by-Bow, Loudon. sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oil 

men, 


its 








“ILLUS: | 


Francis Burnand, Esq. 


s o * ; 
ym their Manufactory, Queen's 


} tion, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


ORIENTAL HOTELS 
COMPANY (Limited 
er the Compa s* Act, 1862, by whi 


Shareholder is strictly limited t 





£10 


ital £256,000, in 25,000 Shares of 





(With power to increase to One Million 
First Issue, 12,500 Shares 


sterling.) 


TT 


Whereof a portion will be reserved for India. 








Deposit, £1 per Share onapplication, and £1 on allotment. 


| the Shares to 


2329 





FORM oF APPLICATION POR SHAKES 
I he Di s of the Orie 1 Hotels Company 
' 
Limited 

GENTLEMEN.—Having paid to the Bankers of the 
al ed Com the sum of £ I hereby 
req hat you will allot me Shares in the 
sald Company; and I ee tua Shares, or any 





smaller number that may be a me, and to be- 

come a Member of the Company ; ‘and I authorize you to 
place my name on the Register of Members in respect of 
be allotted to me; and I agree to be bound 


| by all the conditions and regulations contained in the 


Calls not to exceed £2 per Share, with an interval of | 


not less than three months between each call 





DIRE 
Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B., ¢ 
Governor of Bengal. 
Colonel Anderson, C.B 
Railway Company. 
George Constable, Esq, 
stable, Cannon street, 
Sir Frederick Currie, Burt, 
India. 

Colonel French, Chairman of the B 
Railway Company. 
Colonel Holland, Direct 

Bank 
John Stewart, 
Company. 
Johu Robert Thomson, Esq., Chairman of the 
and South African Bank. 
James Henry Young, Esq., 
Service. 


-TORS, 


hairman, late Lieutenant 
, Director of the Eastern Bengal 


firm of Henderson and Con 
c 


Member of the Council of 
mbay and Baroda 
or of the Agraand United Service 


Esq., Director of the Marine Insurance 


London 


late of the Bengal Civil 
AUDITORS. 
Walker, Esq., 21 Hat and a Shareholder 
to be Elected at the First General Meeting. 
BANKERS IN L 
The Agra and United Servi 
street, y 


T. R. 


ver square 


INDON, 


e Bank (Limited), 21 Cannon 


The London and County Bank, Hanover square, W. 
BANKERS IN INDIA 
The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited). 


SoLicirors 
Messrs. Uptons, Johnson, and Upton, 
E.C, 





and 13 and 14 


Lombard street 
County Chambers, Cornhill, E C. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Macdonald Yates, Esq. 
TEMPORARY Orrices :—36 Cannon street, E.C., 
Parliament street, Westminster. 








and 5 





The deficiency of hotel accommodation in India, China, 
and other places in the Fast to which Europeans now 
resort in large and annually increasing numbers, is a 
subject of general complaint; and it is evident that the 
development of the means of transit by ocean and 
steamers, and by railways, which 
progress now for some years, must imperfectly fulfil all 
its important objects, so far as European intercourse 
with the East is concerned, until this want is adequately 
supplied. 

In England, and on the Continent of Europe, it is now 
an ascertained fact that the Joint Stock system may most 
successfully be applied to the establishment of Hotels of 
the first class. If this be so where 
before existed in large numbers, there seems no reason 
to doubt that an equal degree of commercial success is 
attainable by the application of capital, upon the same 
system, to the same object, in countries where, though 
the demand is great and increasing, it may almost be sai 
that good private Hotels do not exist. 

In Caleutta a Joint Stock C -mpany 
chased and undertaken the management of a hotel, and 
the prospects of the enterpris>, as a commercial specula 
may be inferred from the very high premium at 
which their Shares are quoted in the Caleutta market, see 
Times July 17, the Eaglishmans Weekly Mail of June 8th 
1463, and Allen's Indian Mail, viz.—£25 paid, present 
value £42} ex div., equal to 70 per cent. premium, and 
the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. for the half 
year ending 30th April last, equal to 20 per cent. per 
annum. Bombay offers a wide field for the establish- 
ment of a Hotel of a first-class character. The early com- 
pletion of vast lines of railway converging in the island 
of Bombay, and the more fre 
between that port and Europe, which will soon 
place, must very much increase the demand for 
accommodation. The same may be said of Madras. 

It is under these circumstances that the Oriental Hotels 
Company (Limited) is established, in the coufident belief 
that the application of European capital to India in this 


take 
such 









form will be not less profitable than useful. It is pro- 
posed, in the first instance, to supply the urgent require- 
ments of Bombay and Point de G Ihere are other 








equally important places which will naturally engage ae | 
eurly attention of the company, such f example as 
| Madras, Singapore, and K urrachee ; not to of 
many very important railway stations in the interior of 
India, where there are now no H ytels at all, and where 


at a comparatively small outlay, there is a large field for 


| profitable operations. 


The larger class of the Company's Hotels will afford 
all the conveniences of the best European Hotels adapted 
to the climate, and to the habits of those for whom they 
intended ; whilst, in even the smallest the 
and comfort of the inmates will be carefully 





are class, 


health 


| studied. 


1ittees 


Local Comn of 
where Hotels miy be 


It is intended to constitute 
Management iu each Presidency 
establishec 

In the event of two-thirds of the first issue of Shares 
not being subscribed for, no allotmeut will tuke | and 
the deposits will be returned to the subscribers, without 
deduction. 

It is proposed to pay to Shareholers 5 per cent. interest 
upou the capital as paid up, until the first dividend is 
declared, 





lace, 


Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be had on application to the Baukers, the Broker, or the 
Secretary. 


juent Steam communication | 


} 





| 


20 Austin Friars, | 


river | 
has been in rapid | 


good private Hotels | 


| 
| 


‘ | AFRICA 
has lately pur- 


| 


} 


| with the same 


Memorandum and Articles of 
| pany, in manner provided by 
1862. 

I undertake to pay the balance (if any) of the Deposit 
of £2 per Share on the Shares allotted to me within ten 
| days after notice of allotment, and, in default thereof, I 
authorize you to conceal the allotment, and to agree that 
the deposit paid shall be forfeited to the Company. 


Com- 


Act, 


Association of the 
“The Companies’ 





Dated this day of 1863. 
Name in full «o..ce..sceeees ceeccces 
END Ge EE. ccecavcccececcsese erece 
Business or profession ............ ee 
Place of business .... 
Residence .. .... 

M PERIAL LIF E INSURANC CE. COM- 


PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 

SAMUEL INGALL, 


— 7 =_: TT wr a 

Sours AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adel aide Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo,and Kadina. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
lescription of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Ws and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


Actuary. 


ales 


. ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
4A STREETS, or at HOME, may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CoRNHILL, Lonvon 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL 


ases, 6,880 Cases of 


KINDS, 
re rsona! I 


ilars may be obtained at the 


FOR 
In 75 Fatal C 
Rates and 


and 
partic 


jury 


further 





Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, (4 Cornntus, Loxpox, E.4. 
WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assur ince Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849 


Osaran AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datry.—Spain, Portugal, 


South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTULY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASLA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 


— Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 
WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Ilelena, 


Colonies, Mauritius, Ma 1. ar, 
AMERICA,—States, N. 


Ascension, 
MONTULY. 
anada, WEEKLY 


Cape 


Brunswick, C 


Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Babamas, Brazil, River Plate, MUNTHLY.—Wesat 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 





Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip 


pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 
For Reduced through Rates to more than te 





throughout the Globe, apply to * } Regent stre« 
Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W. ; 100 Leadenhall wong 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 


Established 26 years. 


i) ALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL — 
The new establishment at Great Malvern co 
tains upwards of 100 bed-roums, bas all the improvements 
of the modern joint-stock Hotel, is surrounded by orna- 
1 _— gardens, and commands unequalled views of 

Worcestershire and the adj.ining couuties. 


Jw 
4 


The roprietors receive lady or gentlemen boarders at 
prop 


the rate of £3 10s. per eek 

A Table @Hoite dutty. 

The Hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, ant 
paddocks. A covered way conducts the visitors from the 
railway station, and porters attend the trains. 


UNDER HER MAJES1Y's ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
Dor AL GERMAN SPA--BRIGHTON. 


STRUVE and CO. beg to inform the Medical P 
1c PUMP RVOM 


fession aud the public in g-neral that tt 

is OPEN from the Ist Mouday in May until the end of 
OCTOBER, offering every facility for king a course ot 
the most Rexowxev C ual WATERS 





3 a8 at the natural sp: ings 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throug 
year at the Pump Room, and by all respectable Chemists, 
where also a short ace f the CuRaTive Krrecrs of 
these Waters may be had gratis. 


happy resuit 


out the 


unt 





> of 


None are genuine wi h have net the na 
“ Srruve” on the label, aud ou the red stamp over the 
cork. 
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ASSOCIATION 
SCIENCE. 
eld at NEW 


RITISH 
ADVANCEMENT of 
NG will be ! 


I 


The NEXT MET! ‘ASTLE- 





UPON-TYNE, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 
26th, 1863, under the Presidency of Sir W. G. AR 
sTRONG, F.R.S 

Notice of Communications intended to be read to the 


Asso iation, accompan‘ed by a statemert whether or not 
the Author will be present at the Meeting, may be ad- 
dressed to G. Griffith, M.A., Assistant General Secretary, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne: or to Captain Noble; Augustus 
H. Hunt, Esq.; R. C. Clapham, Esq., Local Secretaries, 
5 Grey street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
WILLIAM SPOTIISWOOD, M.A., F.R.S 
General Treasurer. 


19 Chester street, Belgrave square, London, 8.W 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCF. 
THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, 
be he'd at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 206th 
AUGUST 1863. 

Offices, literary and Philosophical Society, | 
Westgate street, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, July, 1863. 
The Meeting of the British Association for the Ad 
vaneement of Science for this year, will be held at New- 
castle upon-Tyne, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
the 26th of AUGUST next, under the Presidency of Sir 
Witiram ARustrone, C.B., &e. } 
On this occasion it is expected that many of the cor 

responding members of the Association (to all of wi 
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Secretaries’ 
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and SON'S. 








sts an 
SONS, 


UVE? 


H 
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for all C 
OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 
and all Ages, at F 


ATS and CAPS 


154, 
Aldgate. 






.- 





155, 1 


for the | ()UTFITS, fo 


LADY EADY MADE, 


r all ¢ 


1 Excursiouists, from 


NILE CLOTHING in great variety | 
lasses at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


Aces, 
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7, 135 Tot 








all Ages, 
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or all Classes, 


. MOSES ar 








I uIT, str 





ue. CELEBRATED “1 
SABLF. . y 


30s., at E. 


all Ag 
id SON’S 


an id BE SPOKEC LOTH- 


1 Ages, &c., at E 


“ INDISP 


recommended 


MOSES 


SPE N- 
for | 
MOSES and | 


MOSES and SON'S. 


at E. MOSE Sand SON'S. 


at EF. 


8sN 


Held 


Shefi 
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MOSES am 
mdon Hous 
56, 157 Mi: 


w Oxf 
nham 
Country Establi 
d Bradford, 


ori¢ 





83 


roa 


1 


OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
MOSES and SON'S 
1 SON, 


85, 86, 8 


1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
283 Euston road, 


suments, 








Yorkshire. 


. for all Classes and ‘all | 


7, 88, and | 


es, and reasers MAGAZINE for AUGUST 
Price 2s. €d. 





ters XIT. nd XITT. 


raveller. 


Robertson of Ellon.—A Sketch of a Scottish Parson. 


By Shirley. 
England's Voice to E 
Jenner. 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt. 
The Roman Poets of the Republic. By F. T. Palgrave 
Evening Fragment. By Astley H. Baldwin. 
The P. milar Novels of the Year, 
The Last from Nineveh. 
London : Par ER, Sox, 


ACMILLAN’S M AG AZINE. 
ly No. XLVL, for AUGUST, 1363, 
| Will be published on TUESDAY next, July 28th, price 1s, 
CONTENTS. 
Lord Racon as Natural Philosopher. 
| President of the Royal Academy o 
| Part. 
| —Natural Philosophy in the Age of 
a xcon under James I. 
-— Historia Vite et Mortis. 
\ My —The Method and the Aim « 
| Investigation 


igland’s Queen. By Stephen 








and Borers, West Stand. 








By Baron Liebic, 
f Science, Munich. 
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f Phil 
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cnesres, SOuTHAMProN, PorrsmMovurTH, and Tae IsLe 
of Wieur. Map. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK for BERKS, BUCKS, and 
OXON :—Winpsor, Erox, Reapine, AYLESpURy, 
UxpRipGE, WycoMBE, HeNnLey, and OxFrorp. Map. 
Ts. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for DEVON and CORN- 
WALL:—Exerer, Inrracombe, Lryrox, Srpmovutn, 
DPawLisnH, ‘TetgGNMooru, PLymMovtH, Devonport, 
Torquay, LauNceston, TRURO, PENZANCE, FALMOUTH, 
&c. New and Revised Kdition. Map. Post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, and 
SOMERSET :—Sauispvury, Cairpennam, Weywovurn, 
SHeRporne, Weits, Bara, Bristo., Taunton, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES :—Bascor, Carxarvoy, Beaumaris, SNow- 
pon, Conway, Menat Srrarrs, CARMARTREN, Pem- 
BROKE, Tenby, SWaNsEa, the Wye, &c. Maps. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 

HANDBOOK to the SOUTHERN 
CATHEDERALS:—Wivycngsrer, SALtssury, 
Exeter, WELLS, Rocuester, CAnTersvry, and Cur 
CHESTER. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK to the EASTERN CATHE- 
DRALS :—Oxrorp, Perernoroven, Ery, Norwicn, 
and Lincotn. Illustrations, Post 8vo. 18s, 





HANDBOOK to the WESTERN CATHE. 
DRALS :—Baistot, GLovcesrer, HeRerorp, Wor- 
cesteR, and Licnrigxp. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
(Just Ready) 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 











The COMPLETE ANGLER, by Izaak 
Watton and Cuartes Corron, with 
Two Portraits. Price 2s. 6d., paper covers ; 
3s., cloth; 3s. Od. Roxburgh binding ; 
6s. 6d., morocco, plain or antique, is the 
New Volume of Bett and Datpy’s 
POCKET VOLUMES. 


SEA SONGS and BALLADS. By 
Drepen and Others. 2s. 6d. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE,. 4s. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 

THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 2s. 6d. 

THE MIDSHIPMAN. By Captain Basit 
Hay, R.N. 3s, 

THE LIEUTENANT and COM- 
MANDER. By Captain Hath. 3s. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON, 2s. 6d. 

GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. _ 2s. 
WORKS. 3s. 

LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 

LAMB'S TALES from SHAKES- 


PEARE, 2s, 6d. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 2s. 6d. 

MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, 
and other Poems. Qs. 6d. 

THE POEMS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Tn the Press. 

THE SONGS of ROBERT BURNS. 
Iu the Press. 
Cloth, 6d. extra; Roxburgh binding, 1s. extra; Morocco, 

4s. extra. 
London: Bett and Datpy, 156 Fleet street. 
- GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. | 
A new and revised Edition is now ready of 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK for SOUTH 
4 GERMANY and the TYROL, Bavaria, Austria, 
Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Uim to 
the Black Sea. Map. Post &vo., 10s. 
Also, a new and revised E lition of 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for SWITZ- 

ERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. Maps. Post 8vo. 


9s. ‘ 
Also, just ready, a New Edition of 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for NORTH 
GERMANY and the RHINE, Holland, Belgium, and 
Prussia. Map. Post Svo., 10s. 

London : Jonn Murray. 
Paris: GanioNant and Xavrer. 


~~ POR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEASIDF. 

Tiis day, elegantly printed in small 8vo., price 5s. 
h ARGARET STOURTON; or, a Year 
4 of Governess Life. 

Rivixetoss, Waterloo place, Londou. 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
By the Rev. H. Musanave WILkins, M.A. 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo., price 4s. ; Key, price 2s. 6d. 
\ PROGRESSIVE GREEK 
£ DELECTUS, for the use of Schools. By the 
Rev. Henry Muserave WILKrNs, M.A., Fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, New Editions, 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY, on the same plan, and to follow in use 
the above, price 53 

NOTES for LATIN LYRICS in use in 
Harrow, Westminster, and Rugby Schools. Fifth Edition, 
4s. 6d. 

LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended 
chiefly for the Middle Classes of Schools, p.ice 4s. 6d.; 
Key, 53 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





IMPROVED EDITION of MANGNALL’S QUES- 
TIONS. 


Now ready, a New Edition, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


\ ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and 
pt MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the use of 
Young People: with a Selection of British and General 
Biography. 

New Edition of the Only Gexvutne anp Perrect Epr- 
TION, as finally corrected by the Author; but remodelled 
throughout, enlarged, and improved. 


This well-known work, } with an abstract of British 
pronounced by the Quar-|and general modern bio- 
terly Review ‘‘ the most com- graphy, the elements of 
prehensive book of instruc- | astronomy, &c., and fur- 
tion existing, and to be pre- | nishes a very full body of 
ferred to all the others to| carefully arranged histori- 
which it has served as a| cal and general knowledge, 
model,” contains a series of | for schools and general use. 
questions on the several/ All the information con- 
branches of ancient and | tained in the work is 
modern history, including | brought down to the present 
the History of the Bible, | time. 

*.* Messrs, Lonomay and Co.'s Edition should be 
ordered. 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








YONGE’'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
May now be had, in 1 vol., post 4to., price 2ls., cloth. 
AN ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 
4 containing all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By ©. D. Yoner, B.A. Fourth 
edition, thoroughly revised. 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





MR. TYLOR’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
Lately published, in 8vo., with Illustrations, price 12s. 
ME*Ico and the MEXICANS, Ancient 

4 and Modern. By Epwarp B. Tytor. 

*,* This book of travels, which is furnished with a 
coloured Map, illustrating the Author's journey and ex- 
eursions, gives a full account of Puebla and the City of 
Mexico, and of the character of the Mexicans. 

London : Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








YGNGE'S LATIN GRADUS., 
May now be had, in post 8vo., price 9s., bound; or, with 
au “ Appendix of Latin Epithets,” price 12s., bound. 
RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
containing every Word used by the Poets of good 
authority. By UC. D. Yoxas, B.A. Eighth edition, 
revised and corrected; with an “ Appendix-Dictionary 
of Epithets” classitied according tw their English 
meaning. 
YONGE’'S DICTIONARY of LATIN 
EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 
London : Loney, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 1 vol., feap. 8vo., price 63., cloth, 


BPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern; 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, Panegyrical, 
Monumental. Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by 
the Rev. Jonn Boorn, B.A., Cambridge. 

“ A collection of epigrams | an ornament for any draw- 
which fills 350 pages must | ing-room table, and will 
contain much that’ is | serve admirably to furnish 
amusing, and thishandsome | a peg for conversation, or 
volume, with its toned paper | to beguile an hour of lazy 
and antique type, will form | solitude.”—Parthenon, 

London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 





RIDDLE’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 
New and cheaper Edition, in 8vo., price One Guinea. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
y and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the 
Rev J. KE. Repowe, M.A., of St. Edmand Hall, Oxford. 
New Edition. 
ae , § The Latin-English Dictionary, price 15s. 
Separately { The English- Latin Dictionary, price 7s. 
Also, in 1 vol., square 12mo., price 10s. 6d., bound, 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-LAIIN DICTIONARY. New and 
cheaper Edition. 
. { The Latin-English D‘ctionary, price 6s. 
s ately J 
Separately | The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s. 
Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo , price 4s., bound, 
RIDPLF’'S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DIc- 
TIONARY. 
London: Loxaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY and SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 

Now ready, in royal 8vo., price 103. 6d., half-bound; or 

royal 4to. (full size of the Maps), price 103. 6d., cloth 
ISHOP BUTLERS ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, en- 
larged to thirty-three full-coloured Maps, drawn and en- 
graved on Steel by E. Weller, F.R.G.S,, with a copious 
Index. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Burier, 

M.A., F.R.G.S. 

“There are several im-, of the whole has been re- 
provements in this edition | duced. The execution of 
of Bishop Butler's “ Atlas | the maps does Mr. Weller 
of Modern Geography.” | great honour; he has com- 
New maps have beenadded, | bined distinctness with full- 
the old ones corrected ac- | ness most successfully; the 
cording to the present state | mountains and rivers are 
of geographical knowledge ; | remarkably clear."—Athen- 
and last, not least, the price | ®ui. 


BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 
half-bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY; enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo., price 12s., half- 
bound ; or royal dto., price 12s., cloth. 

BUTLER'S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY; comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo., price 4s. td., 
half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY; enlarged to Fifty-seven 
full-coloured Maps; with Two Indexes. Royal 4to., price 
22s., half-bound. 

BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 
BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. 
Oblong 4to., price 4s. each set; or 7s. 6d. together. 

BUTLER'S MODERN GEOGRAPHY; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the present time. 
Post Svo., price 4s., cloth. 

BUTLER'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPIIY; an 
entirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities . 
Post 8vo., price 4s., cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
in 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 

London: LonemaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 














Lonpon: Printed by Joun Camppet, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 


and Published by him at the “Srecraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 1, 1863, 
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